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GBAKERY-PROVED' "TRADEMARK 








Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 





can be scaled !» to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 
larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “‘locked-in’’ moisture that means 


longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 






at a lower production cost to you. 






See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 






Next time, specify "“Bakery- 
Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 
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Top Notch Milling 


Efficiency Demands 
Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour 
savings available to your custom- 
ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN | 
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' Dannen Covers 
the Midlands 


We offer you top 


quality milling wheat 


and all feed grair 


GRAIN and JOBBING DIVISION 
-eez~ Dannen Mills, Inc. sec ve mo 


mee 300 Board of Trade 


Phone Vi 2-7038 

































VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS > DULUTH 














Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mread is the 
Staff of Lite” 































GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 





The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








co 





KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
* 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 
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are produced by the cake baker only when the 


soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour mills 6} Aworico, uv. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 





, a 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 








"Gooch's Best’ 


FANCY No. 1 SUPERIOR 
Milled from Carefully Selected QO U A L. I ‘3 Y 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT ‘ 
to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
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GRAIN FOR EUROPE—The freighter SS Ruysdael is being loaded with 
9,500 tons grain for export to Europe as operations start at the new Cargill, 
Inc., export elevator at Norfolk, Va. (The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 6, 1957, 
page 13.) Cargill officials said the 2.1 million-bushel elevator will help make 
Norfolk one of the leading grain centers on the east coast. The elevator, they 
said, will draw surplus grain by rail from Midwest terminals and will aid 
nearby agriculture by providing a market for wheat, corn and soybeans 
which will be brought by barge from coastal points and by truck from inland 
Virginia and the Carolinas, Facilities include modern hydraulic “dumpers” for 
trucks and rail cars and three overhead spouts for loading ships at 50,000 bu. 
an hour, 





opment activities of FAS and foreign 


R. A. loanes Succeeds coreg eo oe 
supply pro ims of the forme °-To- 

Clayton Whipple duction and Marketing Administra- 

In FAS Post tion. During 1945-48 he was a mem- 


ber of the food and agriculture staff 
WASHINGTON—Raymond A. Ioa- of the U.S. Military Government in 
aL has been appointed deputy admin- Germany. Prior to the war, his ex- 
istrator of the Foreign Agricultural perience included positions with the 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- Commodity Credit Corp., the War 
ture, He succeeds Clayton E. Whipple Food Administration, and the Surplus 
who has been appointed agricultural Marketing Administration. 
attache to Italy 


i In May, 1957, he was given the de- 
Mr. Ioanes has had wide experience 


partment’s Superior Service Award 
in administering agricultural pro- “for foresight, resourcefulness, and 
grams, both in the U.S. and o 


erseas. leadership in organizing and directing 


He has held leading positions in the the extensive operations required to 
department's export programs since carry out the Public Law 480 surplus 
1949, including foreign market devel- disposal program.” 


















7 Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 

Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURRUS A741 AS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 











MILLING WHEAT - CORN °* FEED GRAINS 


}. P. BURRUS, presivent 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. a « c. moe) 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 





























like this Becote® sheet, made at Bemis’ own mill at Peoria, Illinois, 


can increase your sales! 


: ! ow? The housewife buys largely on impulse these days...and your package must arouse 


the impulse. Crisp, bright Bemis printing of your brand on fine Becote paper 


custom-made for fine printing—-gives you the package that arouses her impulse, 









General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Parade Brand 


>>>>>2 »>...and on the other side > > > > » 








The famous 





makes your white flour 
look still whiter... 
and that creates 


repeat customers. 





Bemis flour bags 
sell for you... 


on the outside 





and on the inside. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 30-31—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Ionia, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Sept. 7—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lassen Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sept. 8-10—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec. v.p., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 11—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual outing, Port Huron, Mich.; 
chairman, Tom J. Korn, 1301 11th 
St., Port Huron, Mich. 

Sept. 13-14—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Edward 
Mehleck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 
6, Til. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Olub, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 14—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 16-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Taneycomo, Rockaway Beach, 
Mo.; sec., George H. Buford, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Sept. 20-21—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, 12 N.E. 28th, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Sept. 20-21—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, 
Tacoma, Wash.; sec., Francis R. 
Kings, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Fort Kearney Hotel, Kearney, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago S&St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec, sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 26-28—District 11, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Sept. 27-28—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wooster, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Kentucky Master 
Bakers Assn., Cumberland Falls, Cor- 
bin, Ky.; sec., Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto 
St., Louisville 11, Ky. 

Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Washington Duke 


Hotel, Durham, N.C.; sec., 1867 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Tl. 


Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 
hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N.J.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 138—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Til. 

Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
3, Meee 


Oct, 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, TIL 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 

Nov. 21-22—District 18, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
ander Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
James Winbush, Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Nov. 19—Open meeting of the 
board of directors, Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., Ho- 
tel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 30—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, TI. 


1958 


Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypoo, Indi- 


To insure uniformity « 


anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind, 

Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louls- 
ville, Ky., sec., 1867 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, HL 

Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howle, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bldg., 123 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn, 

Feb. 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
hurst, N.©.; sec., Loulse Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.O, 

March 8-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engmeers, Edgewater Beach 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 


° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 


























GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closcly in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


Samuel 


Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Manager 


Robert Yeager * 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 56,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Muir . ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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Hotel, Ohicago, IIL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
iL. 

Aoril 7-11-~American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Asen., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldge., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 27-80—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York Olty, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
785 W. Sheridan R4d., Chicago 1%, Ill. 

April 21-28—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.0.; see., Herman Steen, 809 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald E. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas Oity 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 











Ol SZ 


Datta @iteytauns) meate 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
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Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., Joint meeting, 
Fdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Asen., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth ‘Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF re 


Rap-In-Wax Co. 


Realigns Sale Divisions 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Rap-In-Wax 
Paper Co., manufacturer of flexible 
packaging materials, has realigned it 
sales department, according to P 
M. Grieve, vice president and genera! 
manager. 

H. D. Whitney, vice president, ha 
been appointed director of bakery 
and food sales. W. A. Anderson i 
manager of bakery sales; with W 
R. Freeman heading sales to dairy, 
margarine, frozen pies, ice cream, 
cereal and potato chip industries 

A. E. Sloan now becomes director 
of industrial and commercial prod 
ucts division with A. H. Loux as as 
sistant manager. Consumer division 
sales of Rap-In-Wax wax paper and 
Rap 'n Freeze freezer paper will con 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Kegional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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KOCK ISLAND ELEVAIOR 

















6 000,000 BUS rer, 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





CANADIANS CONQUER 
WHEAT PEST 


WINNIPEG—During the past 15 
years a marked decline in wheat 
stem sawfly infestations has occurred 
on the prairies of western Canada. 
In 1942, millions of bushels of grain 
were lost by the ravages of this in- 
sect. By 1956, severe infestations had 
practically disappeared with only 
small local outbreaks appearing in 
western Saskatchewan and southern 
Alberta. Dr. C. W. Farstad, entomol- 
ogist-in-charge of the crop insect 
unit at the Lethbridge Science Ser- 
vice Laboratories, Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says the devel- 
opment of resistant wheat varieties 
and weather conditions that have fa- 
vored the increase of parasitism are 
undoubtedly the main contributing 
factors responsible for this tremen- 
dous change. 





tinue under the direction of E. R. 
Pillifant 

“Our customer services have been 
treamlined too,” said Mr. Grieve, “D. 
E. Armstrong becomes director of 
sales services. In this role he will 
upervise and coordinate customer 
ervice, art, and market research.” 

“We feel these changes will pro- 
vide greater service to our expanding 
number of customers,” explained Mr. 
Grieve, 

@READ 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
FUMES OVERCOME WORKER 
ABILENE, KANSAS—Harry Lady 

of Abilene, an oiler at the Abilene 
Flour Mills, was overcome by fumi- 
gant fumes at the mill recently. He 
was taken to a local hospital for 
treatment and was released a short 
time later. Mr. Lady wa 
when he entered a basement which 
apparently had not been cleared of 
fumes following the mill’s semi-an- 
nual fumigation 


overcome 
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Sugar Prices Dip, 
Bring Drop in 
USDA Quota 


W ASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the estimate of domestic sugar 
requirements (total quotas) is being 
reduced from 9,300,000 tons to 9,200,- 
000 tons 

This action is taken because the 
upward pressure on prices during 
May and June was reversed in July 
and because there is now no inade- 
quacy of current offerings of sup- 
plies, USDA claims 

“The estimate of consumers’ sugat 
requirements (total quotas) was in- 
00,000 tons July 5 to a total 
of 9300,000 short tons, raw value,” 
the department said. “That increase 
in total quotas was not occasioned by 
the prospect that the sugar would be 
consumed in 1957 but rather to pro- 
vide quota to sellers willing to bring 
forth current supplies needed to 
check an unwarranted increase in 
prices. The price of raw sugar, duty 
paid at New York, had risen from an 
average of 6.13¢ during the first four 
months of the year to 6.60¢, largely 
in response to an increase in world 
market prices from 3.25¢ Ib. in early 
Nov., 1956, to a high of 6.85¢ on April 


22, 1957 


creased 2 


“Since the end of June raw sugar 
price have been declining. The 
domestic price was 6.15¢ Ib., duty 
paid, or .45¢ lb. below the high of 
July 5,” USDA reported 


Retiring Director 
Scores Overage 
Management 


CHICAGO—Donald B. Douglas, a 
director of the Quaker Oats Co. for 
30 years, has resigned, after criticiz- 
ing what he described as ‘a special 
retirement privilege” for officers and 
directors 

Mr. Douglas, who is 64, said overage 
management can be tragic and costly 
to a company. Management must have 
a driving ambition to work and to get 
ahead, to modernize products and 
processes and to cut red tape, he de- 
clared 
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DAVID E. LINN DIES 

NEW YORK—David E. Linn, 50, 
manager of sales service for Corn 
Products Sales Co., died at the Engle- 
wood, N.J., Hospital of coronary 
thrombosis. Mr. Linn joined Corn 
Products as a trainee at Argo, IIl., in 
1930. He served as assistant to the 
research director at Edgewater, N.J., 
and became manager of the sales 
service department in 1956. He was 
a member of the American Chemical 
Society, The Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists and various trade organiza- 
tions 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 


























for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





| 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD pa 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


x WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
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ROLLED OATS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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| . Specialists in [Ililling 
| Robin Hood Flour Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 
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PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
1 | | UNION 
| t . 
| GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 

| t Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” PRESTERN CANMEm FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
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hf : QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE_ 1887 
} Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Address ny, ALL 
| | “HASTINGS” Bie fe CABLE CODES 
Montreal , ; Ro USED 


1 | Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
' Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
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For a quick-energy pickup, bread plays an important 
position on any team... midget, little or big league. These 
athletes enjoy bread every meal because in 

whatever form it’s baked, bread tastes mighty good 

and it is mighty good for ’em! 


,b 1e way, how are you on reciprocity’ are not already making use of our bakery flour 
And, by the way, | ’ I ty? t al 1) king f bak l 
Have you been to a ball game lately? No matter specialist services (although a great many other 
whether you're a big or little league fan, the leading bakers are), why not send a part of your 
players will certainly appreciate your support business our way? We'll pay the freight on your 
of this truly American sport. wire or phone call . . . and give you the most 
Your support means plenty to us, too! If you pleasing product and service you've ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


—_ 
= — . 


——- i 
Commander-Larabee \__— 
AS MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY i 


1957 
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WHEAT CONFERENCE—The agenda for the second annual wheat 


utilization research conference at Peoria, Ill, Oct. 1-2 


extended to wheat flour ....... 


Page 12 


SPECIAL RATES—E. Walter Morrison, president of the Morrison 
Milling Co., Denton, Texas, has told officials of the Millers 
National Federation that an appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is needed against special export wheat rates which 
were recently established by the railroads and which were not 
ekqitenaeetew as cocces BDUES 
K-STATE MILL DESTROYED—The pilot mill at Kansas State 
College, the only student flour mill in the U.S., was destroyed by 
fire Aug. 25. Reconstruction of the mill is uncertain Page 15 
WHEAT PRODUCTION—Tables on the yield and production of win- 
ter, spring and durum wheat as prepared by the Agriculture 
Marketing Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture Page 28 
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Grade Specification Orders 
Planned for PL 480 Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

W ASHINGTON—-AII bulk grain ex- 
port shipments under Public Law 480 
will specify numerical grade determi- 
nations to cover exporters’ deliveries 
in future. This has been revealed by 
government officials here 

Grade Specification 
a result of 
the attention given last week to the 
delay in issuing procurement authori- 
zations to Poland for wheat under 
the PL 480 program. It appears that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
planned a wheat authorization speci- 
fying U.S. Grade No. 2 or better. At 


This news came out as 





Volume Movement 


Under PL 480 
Still Slow 


W ASHINGTON~—-Although sessions 
between the four agencies—the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the Department of State and 
the Bureau of the Budget—-interested 
in disposal programs under Public 
Law 480 are progressing favorably, 
there no reason to expect any 
recent forecasts that the 
issue of procurement authorizations 
will be slow in the next few weeks 
(The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 20, 


page 9) 


change in 


The joint committee has been in- 
vestigating inter-agency problems. 
One such problem involves the legal 
technicalities between agencies, par- 
ticularly as to the use of loan money 
obtained by foreign governments af- 
ter PL 480 sales 

After program decisions are made, 
there still remains the most import- 
ant problem of reaching agreement 
with the foreign nations named as re- 
cipients concerning commodity prior- 
ity and the dollar volume of the com- 
modity 

Feed grains and edible fats and 
oils will run neck and neck for top 
priority in surplus disposal, with 
wheat taking a lower place in the 
list 


that time it was known that export- 
ers had accumulated sizeable quanti- 
ties of No. 3 in export position and 
some effort was made to persuade 
the Polish buyers to request USDA 
to amend the specification to permit 
the purchase of No. 3 grade or better 
rather than to stick rigidly to No. 2. 

Government officials say that com- 
plaints by foreign governments over 
the quality levels of wheat and other 
grains have proven embarrassing to 
federal agency officials. Recently, in 
the case of deliveries of corn to Aus- 
tria, the government there is insisting 
on a requirement of a federal appeal 
from U.S. grade export certificates. 

Flour Quality High 

There is no evidence of any com- 
plaints concerning the lack of quali- 
ty in the case of flour deliveries under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
where mills brand 
name basis. On several occasions, 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, has gone 
before congressional committees to 
urge some minimum level of flour ex- 
ports under U.S. programs, on the 
grounds that the flour export trade is 
a solid base which could be depended 
upon, year in and year out, to main- 
tain the distribution of U.S. wheat 
throughout the world 


have sold ona 


The latest IWA sales report issued 
by USDA discloses that in the new 
crop year, 1957-58, wheat flour sales 
are maintaining their consistent pace 
of more than 15% of all wheat sales 
made by the U.S., even though the 
total is inflated by heavy sales to In- 
dia and West Germany 
on page 18.) 


(See story 


Inspectiion Problem 
Reference specifically to the insist- 
ence by the Austrian government 
that deliveries of corn must be sub- 
ject to federal appeal is not seen as 
inferring that U.S. government grain 
inspectors are less than diligent in 
their service. What is inferred, per- 
haps is that the grain inspection ser- 
vice is under-staffed and cannot han- 
dle the job assigned to it for this rea- 
son 
Complaints received by government 
officials, reporting high levels of for- 
eign materials in U.S. grain, led to 
the decision to hold down procure- 
ment to top specific grades 


11 


Opposition to Bu. vs. Cwt. Plan 


No Deterrent to USDA Push 
To Effect Changeover 


WASHINGTON The battle lines 
over the bu.-vs.-cwt. controversy are 
being drawn up. The determination of 
the US. Department of Agriculture 
to press the change is real and un 
diminished despite evidence of grow- 
ing opposition from important seg- 
ments of the grain and, to a certain 
extent, the flour trade. Officials say 
they are willing to listen to objec- 
tions, but they emphasize they wish 
to hear solid facts of opposition to the 
hundredweight proposal rather than 
an exposition of tradition 

USDA will make no formal an- 
nouncement of its position until the 
annual convention of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., sched- 
uled to meet in Toledo in September, 
has made known its views. There- 
after, officials plan to convene a meet- 
ing of representative groups to hear 
arguments for and against the plan 

Preliminary reports from trade and 
market sources indicate a slight edge 
in favor of retaining the bushel, even 
as far as USDA loan programs are 
concerned. But it must be noted that 
these preliminary reports do not re- 
flect any certainty that all concerned 
understand that USDA can adopt the 
switch in its loan programs and, at 
the same time, not require that the 
cash or terminal markets or mer- 
chandisers follow suit. 

Information here is that the Min- 
neapolis and Kansas City markets 
are, on balance, opposed to the hun- 
dredweight measure. Chicago, how- 
ever, describing itself as a “service 
organization” is reported to be pre- 
pared to follow the decision of its 
membership when it comes to a choice 
between the bushel and the hundred 
weight. The decision of the Chicago 
Board of Trade is likely to carry 
weight in all markets 

USDA officials attribute what they 
call a constructive action by the Chi- 
cago market to Robert Liebenow, 
president, whom, they say, senses the 





USDA CHANGES METHOD 
FOR SHIPPING GRAIN 
UNDER PL 480 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that all future purchase authoriza- 
tions issued under Title I of Public 
Law 480 will provide for bulk com- 
modities (such as wheat, feed grains, 
etc.) moving in full cargoes to be 
purchased on an f.0.b. vessel or f.a.s. 
vessel basis. Separate ocean trans- 
portation authorizations will be issued 
to finance that portion of the cost of 
transportation on U.S.-flag 
vessels required to be used, The im- 
porting country may request financ- 
ing on a ¢.&f., cif., fob. or fas. 
basi« for any commodity where it is 
the usual trade custom to ship such 
commodity by liner and the commo- 
dity is so shipped. This policy will 
greatly assist USDA in accurately es- 
tablishing ocean freight rate differ- 
entials to be financed under PL 480. 
Ocean freight rate differentials occur 
when importing countries are re- 
quired to use U.S.-flag vessels at rates 
higher than rates quoted for avail- 
able foreign flag vessels at the time 
ship charters are made. 


ocean 





importance of paper-handling prob- 
lems and the costs thereof to the im- 
portant processing industries. This 
position is compared with that of the 
other two large contract markets 
which, it is asserted, are standing 
fast on traditional methods and are 
unwilling to risk the comparison of 
storage costs between the hundred- 
weight and the bushel, particularly in 
regard to low test weight grains 
Costs Study 

As USDA officials weigh the 
strength of the opposition, they indi- 
cate that the department is studying 
the cost of conversion from the hun- 
dredweight to the bushel and vice 
versa as it moves grain from the farm 
loan programs into terminals and, ul- 
timately, into export markets 

The saving entailed by the proposed 
switch, they say, would not be a “bil- 
lion dollar” saving. But if this step 
is emulated in other spheres of gov- 
ernment activity, then the sum total 
could be a substantial amount. It is 
pointed out that the loan programs 
thus far have been carried on a 
bushel basis, but as the government 
moves its loan default stocks from 
point of storage to disposal programs, 
it is forced to convert the stocks into 
pounds or tons as it engages freight 
and makes stocks available for ex- 
port 

Though USDA appears to be lack- 
ing in numerical strength in its gath- 
ering of support for the plan, it claims 
to have substantial backing from 
processing companies described as 
carrying considerable weight 

One top Midwest processing com- 
pany executive says: “This is a 
tempest in a teapot, After the hun- 
dredweight is imposed, three months 
later all concerned will have forgot- 
ten the bushel measure as if it had 
never existed. The change will do 
much to reduce cost accounting in 
most companies. Fear that there will 


_ be any farmer reaction to the shift 


is fictional.” 


The strongest segment of the trade 
in favor of the change to the hun- 
dredweight measure is represented by 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. The feedmen feel that their am- 
munition is more than adequate to 
prove the advisability of the shift 
from the bushel. 


SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Winter Grain Storage 
In Great Lakes Ships 
Gets Early Start 


BUFFALO—The advance guard of 
Buffalo's winter storage grain fleet 
is starting to load at the head of 
the lakes. The unusually early start 
of storage operations involving small- 
er type lake freighters is due to 
sharp cutback in ore commitments 

Grain interests report at least six 
charters to load grain for storage in 
Buffalo have already been made, The 
rate per bushel was not disclosed, 
but reports indicate it is high due 
to the early lay-up date 

Indicative of the slackening of ac- 
tivity in the steel industry is the 
fact that Interlake Steamship Co. 
of Cleveland has withdrawn three 
of its 35-vessel fleet from service 
for the balance of the year. 
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Northern and Western Utilization Research and Development Divisions 


Technical Advisory Committee, Millers National Federation 


Tour of Laboratories 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Research Service 


with the 


Second Annual 
Wheat Utilization Research Conference 


Peoria, IL, Oct, 1-2, 1957 
Agenda 


October 1—Morning Session 


W. D. Maclay, Director, Northern Division 
Registration 
Welcome and General Remarks on Wheat Utilization Researel 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
G. W. Irving, Jr., Deputy Administrator 
Utilization Research and Development 
Agricultural Research Service 
Importance of Research to the Milling Industry 
Atherton Bean, President 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Wheat and Other Cereal Grain Research at the Northern Division 
F. R. Senti, Head 
Cereal Crops, Northern Division 
Wheat and Other Cereal Grain Research at the Western Division 
George O. Kohler, Head 
Field Crops, Western Division 


Presiding 


Stations: 
1 Pilot-Plant Demonstration of Continuous Batter Process 
for Production of Starch and Gluten from Wheat Flour 
Roy A. Anderson, Northern Division 
2. Physical Chemical Studies on Gluten 
Neil W. Taylor, Northern Division 
3. extractable Pentosans Related to 
Frozen Bakery Products 
J. FE. Simpson, Western Division 
1. Wheat Phospholipid Isolation by 
tribution 
H. J. Dutton, Northern Division 
Group Photograph (assemble at building entrance) 
Luncheon 


Milling Quality; 


Counterecurrent Di 


Afternoon Session 


I’, R. Senti, Head, Cereal Crops, Northern Division Presiding 
Survey of Literature on Wheat Conditioning 
Majel M. MacMasters, Northern Division 
Lipids, Proteins, and Baking Characteristics of Soft Wheats 
Dale K. Mecham, Western Division 
Recess 
Kernel Structure and Milling Properties of 
Wheats 
Majel M. MacMasters, Northern Division 
Chemical Modification of Wheat Gluten and Flour 
C. L. Mehlitretter, Northern Division 


Midwestern Soft 


October 2—Morning Session 
Lietty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Wheat Conditioning Problems 
Fred Atkinson 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 
engineering Problems and Recent Developments in the Industry 
Lyle C, Mertz, President 
Association of Operative Millers 
General Mills, Ine., Buffalo 


Presiding 
Objectives and Status Today 


y 


Recess 

siochemical Problems and Current Research in the Industry 
Rk. K. Durham 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine 

General Diseussion 

Luncheon 


, Minneapolis 


Afternoon Session 
C. FE. Rist, Assistant Director, Northern Division 
Progress Report on Other Wheat 
Northern Division 
R. J. Dimler, Northern Division 
Progress Report on Other Wheat 
Western Division 
George QO, Kohler, Western Division 
Discussion of Suggested Problems for Future Research on Wheat 
(a) Milling and Processing 
(b) Food Uses 
(ec) Industrial Uses 


Presiding 


Research Projects of the 


Research Projects of the 








PILLSBURY CONTEST WINNER Inc., among seven-state retailers of 


SALT LAKE CITY—M. F. Wilkin, 
Roosevelt, Utah, food store operator, 
was presented with a 
wagen “microbus” for winning a con- 
test sponsored by 


pancake mixes for the firm. Partici 
pating in the presentation were John 
Tobinzki, Intermountain manager for 
Pillsbury, and David Strong of the 
L. H. Strong Co,, Volkswagen dealer 


1957 Volks- 


Pillsbury Mills, 





Dr. O. B. Jesness 


EXCHANGE MEMBER—The board 
of directors of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange has elected Dr. O. B. Jes- 
ness, who has served as head of the 
department of agriculture economics 
at the University of Minnesota for the 
past 29 years, to membership on the 
board. H. I. MeMillan, president of 
the exchange, said the board felt 
it will be helpful to have the advice 
and counsel of Dr. Jesness, “as he 
will represent the public’s interest.” 
(See editorial on page 21.) 





Biscuit, Cracker 
Distributors 
To Convene 


HOUSTON 
dent of the Biscuit and Cracker Dis- 
Assn., will be the official 
host for that organization's national 
convention Oct. 9-11 at the Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Mr. Shelby is 
president of the Shelby Cookie Co., 
Houston 


Ernest Shelby, presi- 


tributors 


Marking the first time that the as- 
sociation has ever convened in Hous- 
ton, approximately 2,000 delegates 
will begin arriving here Oct. 8 from 
throughout the nation. The next day, 
the first day of the convention, will 
largely be given over to registration 
ind business conferences. That eve- 
ning, Mr. Shelby has scheduled a pool- 
ide cocktail party at the hotel with 
musical entertainment 

The main business sessions will be- 
rin Oct. 10. The evening will again 
be given over to social events, with a 
second cocktail party followed by the 
main banquet and dancing. Closed 
business sessions are slated for the 
final day of the convention. During 
the afternoon, incoming officers will 
be announced 


HIGHEST HAIL LOSSES 


WINNIPEG—Hail losses in West- 
ern Canada this year are the highest 
on record, according to hail insurance 
company officials. From June 1 to 
Aug. 22 hail was recorded somewhere 
in the prairies every day except June 
16. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
hail claims are double 1956, while in 
Alberta losses on insured crops are 
more widespread than a year ago. 
The secretary of the Canadian Hail 
Underwriters Assn. has described the 
1957 hail season as “disastrous both 
for the farmer and hail insurance 

ympanies.” 
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13 Directors Named 
At Annual Meeting 
Of Burrus Mills 


DALLAS—tThirteen directors were 
elected to the board of Burrus Mills 
Inc., at the annual meeting of share- 
holders. Jack P. Burrus was reelected 
president of the firm 

Renamed to the board were Nathan 
Adams, Milton F. Brown, Paul Car- 
rington, Frederick M. Mayer, W. B 
Newsome, W. W. Overton, Jr., R. L 
Thornton, Sr., R. D. Zumwalt and Mr 
Burrus, all of Dallas; Martin C. Gie 
secke and Walter Giesecke, both of 
San Antonio, and Richard C. Patter- 
son, Jr., New York 

D. M. McCullough of Austin was 
elected to the board to fill a vacancy 
created by the death of Tex Craig 
of McKinney. Mr. McCullough is in- 
terested in investments, real estate 
and other businesses, and is a great 
grandson of the late W. B. Newsome, 
Sr., who was closely associated with 
the late J. Perry Burrus in the found- 
ing of the companies from which the 
present Burrus Mills has its parent- 
age 

Officers named by the board besides 
Mr. Burrus were: Mr. Zumwalt, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Mr. Thornton 
senior vice president; D. R. Touriel 
and A. H. Fuhrman, vice presidents 
Mr. Carrington, secretary; Earl A 
Edwards, treasurer and comptroller, 
and Martha Anne Breeding and Dan 
McElroy, assistant secretaries 

Also elected by directors to the 
executive committee were Mr. Bur- 
rus, chairman; Mr Adams, Mr 
Brown, Mr. Mayer, Mr. Overton and 
Mr. Thornton 


BREAD iS THE STAFF F LIFE 


Possible Shortage 
Of Quality Seed 


Seen in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS A 
shortage of good quality seed wheat 
is possible in Kansas this fall, re- 
ports Frank G. Bieberly, a Kansas 
State College agronomist 

Considerable shriveled and 
test weight wheat was 
this season. Mr. Bieberly points out 
that generally wheat lighter than 
56 lb. bu. is less desirable for seed 
than the heavier test weight grain 
Shriveled when it has 
fairly high germination percentage, 
is likely to produce weak sprouts 
and plants that do not have enough 
vigor to survive 
ditions, he states 

Quoting research by Dr. H. H 
Laude, Kansas State College agrono- 
mist, Mr. Bieberly notes that the im- 
portant fact shown is that 
plump seed wheat produced signifi- 
cantly greater yields than did the 
shriveled, light test weight wheat 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. estimates that Kansas will need 
10.5 million bushels of wheat to seed 
the 10.6 million allotted acres for 
1958 


light 
harvested 


seed, even 


unfavorable con- 


rood, 


The association recommends that 
60% of the wheat planted should be 
strong gluten varieties (Ponca, Bison, 
Comanche, Cheyenne, Tenmarg, Ne- 
bred and Turkey), and 40% should 
be medium gluten varieties (Concho, 
Wichita, Triumph, Kiowa and Paw- 
nee) 

An analysis of the 1957 Kansas 
crop by the association shows that 
variety is the important element in 
producing desirable wheats. 
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Standard Milling 
Reports Profit 


NSAS CITY \ net profit of 
ending July 
pared with $109,894 for the 
ling July 31, 1956, was re- 
statement of 


> 867 r the quarter 


i comparat 


[ 1 loss by Standard Milling 
S K is City. TI tateament was 
R. Hugh Uhimann, executive 
| ient 

G fit for t quarter was 
$528,8 compared with $629,580 
1956. A statement of earned sur- 

| the cl business July 


issued | Vir. Uhlmann 
The ed surplu July 31 was re- 
port $2,510,876 mpared with 


5 6,114 on May 1. The statement 
STANDARD MILLING CO. 


Comparative Statement of Profit and Loss 
May | to July 31,— 


57 1956 
€ e 3.825.935 $3,915,849 
3,29 45 3,286,269 
fit 28,890 $ 629,580 
t g and 
ext 73,160 368,214 
730 $ 261,366 
3,363 47,072 
before 
taxes $ 2.367 $ 214,294 
federa and 
e taxes 6,500 104,440 
$ 5.867 $ 109,894 
Statement of Earned Surplus, July 31, 1957 
f ‘ f t May | 957 $2,506,114 
Net profit May | to July 3 1957 55,667 
$2,561,981 
Je ured 51,105 
t July 3 ? $2,510,876 


Yugoslavia Eases 
Grain Trading 


BELGRADE The vernment of 


Yu | i has decided to liberalize 
the ft le in grain. The de ion stems 
the bumper harvest achieved 


Brecelj, the trade minister, 
concerns @!I iged in the 
t le or which purchase grain 


{ 


n needs will now be able 
to bu lirectly. Until now, only one 
npany was authorized to 

I rain 
( cf will be ipie to 


tract tn 


make con- 
producer organizations 
Ind lu farmers will be able to sell 
the | lucts at the most favorable 
pl tt igh the i us coopera- 
t ( l is in the past, they will be 
to the market, where they 

ectly to consumers 
The state guarantees prices and is 
uy everything offered by 
mode} 
Prices the 
innounced 
designed 
| organiza- 
through them, the direct 


tive rganizations, 


rom price fluctuations on 


Charles Lamarque Dies 


LONDON W. Charles Lamarque 


ete British grain died Aug 
I 1884, he wv the last sur 
tner of Hart & Co., 

L ] porting fir 
I irque had been a member 
th Baltic Exchange for 50 years 
1 dur World War II he was a 
‘ the committee called to 
repre t grain trade interests unde 
the t neasures operated by the 


Minist f Food 
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RUSSIANS BUYING 
CANADIAN WHEAT 


WINNIPEG—Russia has made its 
first purchase of Canadian wheat for 
this season. The trade agreement be- 
tween the USSR and Canada calls 
for total sales of 44 million bushels 
over a three-year period and the first 
15 million bushels were lifted during 
the 1955-56 crop year. A similar 
amount is expected to move this 
year. The new bookings are for ship- 
ment out of Vancouver and the trade 
believes that the Russians will take 
all their shipments from the Pacific 
Coast. Involved in the first purchase 
is 1.5 million bushels. Trade sources 
say the grade was mainly No. 4 
Northern. 





Rust Development 
Is Light, But 
Poses Threat 


MINNEAPOLIS Rust develop- 
ment on cereal grains in the Upper 
Midwest was light this year and over- 
all losses will be negligible, a report 
by Donald G. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary, Rust Prevention Assn., Min- 
neapolis, reveals 

The North Dakota flax crop was 
reduced by 35-40% as a result of heat 
damage and attacks of aster yellows, 
which was widely 
tructive for the 
Fletcher 


a virus disease, 
distributed and de 
first time in this area, M1 
said 

The widely grown new durum vari- 
eties—Langdon, Ramsey, Towner and 
Yuma-——withstood rust attacks, as did 
Selkirk, the most extensively grown 
bread wheat variety. Rust races were 
present in trace amounts however, 
which can attack all these varieties 
which are resistant to race 15B. 

Future Upper Midwest oat produc- 
tion is threatened by the increase in 
distribution of virulent crown rust 
races, Which can attack all commer- 
cial oat varieties and virtually all oat 
breeding lines, Mr. Fletcher said. Cer- 
tain of these races, present in this 
region this year, caused severe losses 
to oats in southern Illinois, Indiana 
and portions of Iowa. Most Upper 
Midwest oat fields matured before 
crown rust caused appreciable dam- 
ave 

Expansion of rust testing on the 
island of Puerto Rico is a must in 
view of the serious crown rust threat, 
Mr. Fletcher said. Several hundred 
wheat and oat breeding lines from 
the Upper Midwest were tested at 
Puerto Rico last winter where the 
island location permits testing vari- 
eties against rust races without en- 
dangering mainland cereal plantings 

Frequent, but unpredictable, 
changes in races of plant diseases and 
the sudden rise to prominence of dis- 
such as aster 


eases yellows on flax 

this year, make research to control 

plant diseases and insect pests a 

never-ending battle Mr. Fletcher 
tid 


Harvest of wheat, oats, barley and 
rye, now underway from central 
South Dakota northward to southern 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, is 7-10 
days earlier than normal and unusual- 
ly widespread, Mr. Fletcher said 

Excessively high temperatures dur- 
ing July hastened cereal crop maturi- 
ty and reduced earlier excellent crop 
prospects jread wheat yields and 
test weights were reduced, but yields 
will still be well above the 10-year 
average in North and South Dakota, 
Mr. Fletcher said. Barley was severe- 
ly damaged by heat 


MILLER 


Morrison Milling President 
Protests Against Special 
Rates for Export Wheat 


KANSAS CITY—Calling for an ap 
peal to the 


Commission against recent special ex 
port wheat rates, established by rail 
roads effective Aug. 26 but which 
wel not extended to wheat flour 
EF. Walter Morrison, president of the 
Mor nm Milling Co Denton Texas 
has protested to officials of the Mill 
ers National Federation that recent 
federation committee action on the 
problem is inadequate 

The MNF transportation committees 
at a recent meeting in Kansas City 
after reaffirming the historic milling 
industry support of equal rates on 


Wheat and flour, voted to draft a 
sharp letter of protest to the execu 
tive heads of all carriers participating 
in the action 

Southwestern carriers recently an 
nounced reduced freight 
wheat for export from points in 
southern Kansas Oklahoma ind 
Texas to the Gulf for the announced 
purpose of meeting truck competition 
No change was 


rates on 


made in flour rate 
Disappointment Expressed 
Pointing out that such a difference 
in rate prod 
ucts for export will result in the loss 
of American export flour 
Mr. Morrison, in a letter to R. B 
Laing, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mill 
Co., chairman of the transportation 
committee, expressed disappointment 


between wheat and it 


business 


over the committee action which he 
says “will prove to be only a teeble 
impotent, futile 

“IT do not recall a prior instance 
when changed pub 
lished tariffs as the result of a mere 
protest and request from shippers, To 
the best of my knowledge and belief 
past revision of published tariffs for 
the benefit of shippers has resulted 
only from their vigorous determined 
opposition, which took form in a for 
mal request that ICC suspend the 


gesture 


railroads have 


objectionable rate and afford public 
hearing on their merit Mr. Morri- 
son wrote 

I prophesy that unle MNF or 


interested shippers promptly take 


such action, the published export rats 


reduction applicable only to wheat 
will be perpetuated ipple ible terri 
tor will be enlarged, the discrep 


E.. Walter Morrison 


Interstate Commerce 





ancy between wheat and products 
rates will be widened, all to the detri 


ment of ir industry.’ 


Joining of Forces 

Mr Morrison offers to join with 
other millers in fighting the reduc 
tion No single miller, or any small 
group of miller hould be burdened 
ind effort of 
ary appeal to ICC,” he said 
“We think such a burden should be 
shared proportionately by all millers 
Nevertheles the Morrison Milling 
Co, will join with any substantial 
group of millers who feel as we do 


ilone with the « xpense 
the necess 


that the railroads’ action should be 
determinedly resisted by filing with 
ICC a formal request that the re 


duced export rates be set aside, un- 
less also extended to wheat products, 
that public hearing be granted and 
that the group shall go into the hear 
ing with the determination to win 
our case and be prepared to pay the 
price of winning 

In view of the importance of the 
matter, Mr. Morrison wrote, MNF 
policy should be determined by the 
executive committee or board of di- 
rectors. Copies of the letter were sent 
to the board members, the president 
idents of MNF 


Union Battle Resolved 
At Buffalo Bakery 


BUFFALO 


ind vice pre 


Negotiators resolved 
an inter-union battle that had cut 
off supplies from the Loblaw, Ine., 
bakery for 12 weeks Workers are 
back on their jobs under the same 
contract and with the same union 
to which they belonged when the 
dispute arose 
Teamsters Local 264 last May 25 
picketing the bakery which 
upplies the Loblaw chain. The Team- 
sters wanted to represent about 90 
loaders hippers and packers repre- 
sented by Local 16 of the Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers 

Robert A. Smith repre- 
sentative of the Teamsters, had 
claimed the group was being held 
captive’ and had _ petitioned the 
Teamsters Council to permit it to 
join Local 264. Failing that, he said 
the group threatened to start an in- 
dependent union 


began 


business 


The company's contract with Lo 
cal 16 had covered all inside workers 
The arrangement is the same in the 
In addition, Loblaws 
has an agreement with Local 264 for 
drivers 


new settlement 


we s THe rarer ’ ve 


Minneapolis Firm Will 
Distribute Belt 


MINNEAPOLIS—-E. E 
Associates 215 6th St 
apolis, } 


Rempfer & 
S.E., Minne- 
as been appointed a distribu 
tor in the Minneapolis area by Ex 
tremultus, Inc., New York. Extremul- 
tus is the trade name for 4 power 
transmission belt chrome 


made of 
tanned leather and plastic 

The belt has been used in Europe 
for about 15 years and it is driving 
about 60% of the large belt-driven 
equipment there, the firm states, It 
was introduced to the American mar- 
ket about two years ago and has 
earned wide acceptance 
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M. F. Vaughn, International Executive, 
Announces Plans to Retire in October 


IINNEAPOLIS Melvin F. 
president and director 

f International Milling Co., has re- 
inqguished his duties as comptroller 
of the company and has announced 


nn, Vice 


I ntention to retire in October af- 

ter more than 46 years with Interna- 

kt i. Jewett, assistant treasurer, 

I en appointed comptroller to 

ucceed Mr. Vaughn, Malcolm B. Me- 

Donald, vice president and treasurer, 
h innounced, 

Vaughn started with Interna- 

tional as a bookkeeper at New 

Prayue, Minn. Progressing from this 


position he became accountant and 
manager at Winnipeg and then 
chief accountant at Minneapolis. Lat- 
named director of person- 
nel, treasurer and comptroller. Mr. 
hn was elected to the board of 
January, 1952, and in 
January, 1954, he was elected a vice 
president of the company 

r. Jewett, a graduate of the Uni- 
ersity of Minnesota school of busi- 


director in 


ne idministration, will retain his 
present position 48 assistant treasur- 
er of the company. Prior to joining 
International in 1948 he was director 
of research for the Minnesota Depart- 


| of Business Research and De- 
clopment In 1951 International 


inted him a five-month leave of ab- 
erve in Washington, D. C., 


ence to 





Melvin F. Vaughn 





Roy B, Jewett 


as an economist in the grain and flour 
milling branch of the Office of Price 
Stabilization 

International also has announced 
the promotion of Milton W. W. An 
derson to director of the tax depart 
ment and L. R. Verschoyle to assist 
ant comptroller and corporate ac 
countant. Mr. Anderson began with 
International in 1941 and became a 
sistant secretary and assistant trea 
urer in 1952. Mr. Verschoyle came to 
the company in 1948 when Interna 
tional bought the Midland Flour Mil! 
ing Co. In 1955 he was promoted to 
the position of corporate accountant 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Aug. 26 
to aid millers in meeting foreign 
competition in all export markets 
except the U.S. and U.K. and Europe 
are unehanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Aug. 19. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 8',¢ (714,¢); St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Cana- 
dian and U.S. Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
The adjustments can be changed on 
a day-to-day basis. 








Korean Wheat Mission Completes 
Conferences in Washington 


WASHINGTON A six-member1 
Korean mission, in the U.S. to learn 
more about the availability and quali 
ty of American wheat and flour, ha 
been visiting in Washington for con 
ferences with U.S 
Agriculture officials 

The mission, composed of leade: 
of the Korean wheat industry, came 
to this country under a USDA foreign 
market development program in 
which the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League, the Washington Wheat Grow 
ers Assn. and the North Idaho Wheat 
Growers Assn. are cooperating. It 
visit is expected to result in bette 
understanding of the ability of the 
American wheat industry to furnish 
the kind of wheat and flour Korea 
needs to improve its food supply 

During the past two weeks th 
Koreans have been observing wheat 
production, harvesting, storage and 
marketing, as well as flour mills, bak 
eries and export facilities in Oregon 
Washington state and Idaho. Mem 
bers of the group are Han Ki Myong 
Jung Sun Sohn, Lee Chun Won 
Chung E. Sik, Cho Gun Sil and Chun 
Hwa Soon. 

Of particular interest to the visit 
ors in the Pacific Northwest was the 
manufacture of boulgar from West 
ern White Wheat at Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. Boulgar is a nour 
ishing dish somewhat like boiled rice 
except that it is made from processed 
wheat, It is very popular in parts of 
the Near East, and easy to prepare 

The group also visited Beltsville 
Md., to observe work done there in 
connection with varieties of wheat 
and grain standards 


Department « 


Leader of Mission 
Says Korean Mills 
Well-Equipped 


PORTLAND It might take the 
Korean farmer a lot longer to pro 
duce and harvest the same amount 
of wheat as his Pacific Northwest 
counterpart, but once wheat is in the 
Korean flour mill it is a different 
story. 

This was emphasized here by Han 
Ki Myong, Korean food administra 
tion director for the ministry of agri 
culture and forestry and heaft of a 
six-man wheat and flour industry mis 
sion which has been visiting the U.S 
“Korean wheat farms only ave! 
age around 2% acres compared to 
the U.S. average of 200 acres. All 
equipment is ancient and ox, mule or 
horse drawn,” he said. “Korean flour 


mills were rebuilt after the war and 
are equipped with the very latest 
pneumatic machinery.’ 

The mission was accompanied on its 
tour of Washington, Idaho and Ore- 
gon by Raphael Raymond, Helix, Ore- 
gon Wheat Growers’ League presi- 
dent and a member of a similar mis- 
sion which recently toured Korea and 
other Asiatic countries 


BREAD iS THE STAFF ’ re 


Steady to Higher 


Prices Expected 
For Wheat 


MANHATTAN, 
to slightly 


KANSAS-—Steady 
higher prices for wheat 
are expected during September, ac- 
cording to the monthly report pre- 
pared by the department of agricul- 
tural economics at Kansas State Col- 
lege. The market will continue, the 
report said, to adjust to the sup- 
plies made available by the new crop 
as well as to more definite indica- 
tions of direction of government pro- 
grams 

According to official reports, pro- 
duction of all kinds of wheat in the 
U.S. will total about 915 million 
bushels. This would be 8% less than 
1956 production and 20% less than 
the 10-year average for the period 
from 1946-55. The yield per harvest- 
ed acre is the highest on record 

A crop of 915 million bushels would 
indicate progress is being made to- 
ward reducing the wheat surplus to 
manageable size. If exports reach 400 
million bushels, as earlier anticipat- 
ed, disappearance would exceed pro- 
duction. Supplies on hand at the 
end of the current season would be 
further reduced—for the third year 
in a row 

Steady to lower prices for corn, 
grain sorghum and barley are in pros- 
pect for September with slightly 
higher oats prices expected by the 
end of the month 

An average size corn crop for the 
U.S. of 3.1 billion bushels was in pros- 
pect when the August survey was 
taken. According to the official re- 
port, corn generally escaped heat 
damage during pollination in leading 
corn states. The hot, humid weath- 
er in parts of the Corn Belt gave 
a push to the crop enabling it to 
rain some time after a late start 
Dry weather losses in the South and 
East were largley offset by gains in 
the Corn Belt. 
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Victor Chemical 
Acquires Land, 
Washing Plant 


CHICAGO 
producer of 


Victor Chemical Works, 
elemental phosphorus, 
phosphates and other industrial chem- 
icals, Aug. 14 announced the acqui- 
sition of the phosphate ore washing 
plant and plant site ind 2,700 acres 
of phosphate lands owned by Fed- 


eral Chemical Co., near Mount 
Pleasant, Tenn. Financial details of 
the transaction were not disclosed 

In announcing the acquisition, 


Rothe Weigel, Victor president said 
“The land acquired from Federal 
contains large reserves of phosphate 
rock, and with the reserves the com 
pany already owns, we are assured 
of a supply of raw material for our 
Mount Pleasant furnace 
phosphorus plant for many years 


electric 


“Included in the purchase is the 
phosphate rock washing plant of the 
Federal company adjoining Victor’s 
present Globe phosphate washing 
plant. The locations of these plants, 
so close together, will make possible 
the integration of some of the Fed- 
eral facilities with the Globe instal- 
lation.” 

This is the second major develop- 
ment of this year of Victor’s Middle 
Tennessee operations. As announced 
in June, an organic phosphorus manu 
facturing plant is now under con- 
struction at Mount Pleasant. Victor's 
operations at Mount Pleasant began 
with the construction of one electric 
furnace in 1937. Additional furnaces 
have been added until now there are 
four in operation at this plant. The 
company also has elemental phos- 
phorus furnaces in operation at Vic- 
tor, Fla., and Silver Bow, Mont 


BREA S THE STAFFS re 


GMI Declares Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Board of Di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on GMI 5% preferred stock 
payable Oct. 1, 1957, to stockholder 
of record Sept. 10, 1957. This is the 
72nd consecutive quarterly dividend 


on GMI 5% preferred stock 





MILLIONTH PACKAGE — Margie 
Kronenberger, Miss Houston Cookie 
of 1956-57, holds the millionth pack- 
age of wafers turned out by the 
Shelby Biscuit Co., Houston, Texas. 
Displaying the package with her are 
Ernest C. Shelby, left, president and 
founder of the firm, and Ervin Shelby, 
executive vice president. The firm has 
been distributing its wafers, cookies 
and biscuits in Houston since 1932. 
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Fire Destroys Pilot Mill at K-State; 
Loss Estimated at $1.5 Million 


By THOMAS FE. LETCH 

Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 
NHATTAN, KANSAS The 
t flour mill in the U.S. used 
e training « mill technolo- 
future was destroyed by 
The n was part of 
ite Ha it Kansas State 
Cc vhich wa itted by flames 
t oO estimated at more 


iction f the flour mill 

tne balance D1 John A 
erger head of the K-State 
industries de- 
declared We haven't any 
the future holds in store 


er, he indicated that state 


estoration of the facilities 
extremely difficult to come 
ial appropriation would 
requested from the legis- 
latu It is believed unlikely that 
ti itur would ippropriate 
enou ney in a lump sum to equip 
t complete! If it were done 
Dr. SI berger point- 
1 uld be a umber of years 
would be enough equip 
titute ar 
factor that college authori- 
n lering the re- 
tine ry that to train 
the pilot | costs the 
CO considerab more than to 
1 tudents in ot} curricula 
lenberge ndicated that 
, tion of the r industry 
ind t he prospect of 
dowr f the pilot mill 
heen servir the industry 
will figure in a final 
| to reconstruction 
nt in the mill was valued 
{ t $300,000 by Dr. Shellenber- 
‘ ill the juipment was 
bought with state fund In 1948 a 
: ’ zation proj undertak- 
ch industr mntributions 
ut 60! the cost 
tor East Waters Hall 
hout 15 cultural re- 
} rato! everal class- 
1 of fic is the flour 
fire s belic d to have start- 
‘ econd floo it the north 
buildir hich is the 
ection. TI ize spread 
the roof where the flames 
other tion of the 
it had bee rrotected by 
t VO! When the 
ked aft two hour all 
d excep? me offices 
t! two floors 
rned 
I h added to 
two v°a » sustained 
heat d , vith some 
t} basen t West Waters 
H i center vhnicer con 
nd West Waters Hall 
( }O The pilot 
cated in a indamaged 
ry liidir 


Crop Records Lost 


d to b the most 
s lost the fire were 

| ecord tre igronomy 
er is d with im- 

of wheat and other crops 
I ‘ i pl or in the 
epartment id the rec- 
covered plant breed- 

d wheat 

d other small 


e records 


fforts made toward stiff- 





MODERNIZATION PROGRAM UNDERTAKEN 
AT MILLING SCHOOL IN 1948 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A modernization program for the pilot mill of 
the department of milling industry at Kansas State College was undertaken 
in 1948. The program was started with rebuilding the wheat cleaning depart- 
ment and installation of new machinery which was either donated or loaned 
to the college by machinery manufacturers. The value of the equipment in- 
stalled in the mill at this time was more than $50,000. A committee of opera- 
tive millers, appointed by the milling school’s advisory council, met with the 
school staff Oct. 15, 1948, to assist in planning the new cleaning department. 
Two storage tanks, each of 1,000 bu. capacity, were removed to make room 
for the new machinery when the program got under way late in 1948. A num 
ber of Kansas milling companies volunteered to do the millwright work con 
nected with the machinery installations because the milling school staff did 
not include a millwright. The modernized cleaning department was used for 
research and instruction purposes as well as production equipment for the 
mill, 





er wheat straw, disease resistance 
and improvement of wheat for baking part of the laboratory equipment can 
qualities, he said be salvaged 

“We still have our seed stock,” Mr Dr. Glen Beck, acting Dean of the 
Heyne stated, “but we may have a School of Agriculture, said that much 
little trouble identifying some of it.” of the equipment in the laboratories 
had been made specially for the 


stroyed. It is possible that a small 


Several offices of the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture were damaged school. “Some of the equipment was 
by the fire. Testing equipment of the made years ago in Germany,” he said 
USDA hard red winter wheat re- 1! is almost impossible to determine 
gional laboratory was destroyed. The Wt ! would cost to replace the 
unit tests wheat from several states equipment at this time.” The build 
for baking and milling qualities. The ing without equipment was valued 
Kansas Crop Improvement Assn. of- at $1.1 million 


fice was also damaged Classes Will Continue 


Both student and research labora- Classes are to begin in about three 
tories of the departments of agron- weeks, but Dr. Beck said the loss will 
omy, and the flour and feed milling not halt the school’s miling and feed 
industries were among those de- 


technology courses. About 1.000 stu 















Ag 
+, 


ee 


K-STATE DISASTER—This aerial view shows the ex- 
tent of the damage caused by fire on Aug. 25 at Kansas 
State College. On the right is the feed technology build- 
ing which sustained only minor heat damage with some 


15 

dents had courses in the building 
Ly Shellenberger said that no 
classes would be discontinued, al 
though there will have to be con 


siderable rescheduling and possibly 
some night classes. He said they plan 
to ask flour mills in the area to per 
mit frequent fleld trips by students 
“More of the course will have to 


be based on theory than on experi 
ence 

Dr. A. D. Weber icting president 
of the college, conferred this week 


with Kansas state officials to deter 
mine what can be done about re 
storing the building. The loss was not 
insured. The state has never carried 


insurance on its major buildings on 
the theory that the tate is bi 
enough financially to sustain its own 
losses 

There are three possibilitie for 
rettin funds with whic to rehuild 
(1) Ask for an appropriation from 
the state emergency fund which is $1 
million and earmarked for major dis 
asters; (2) Ask for priority on allo 
cation from the state educational 


building fund, which yields $4.2 mil 
lion a year on the statewide 1-mill 


general property levy ind is dis 
tributed to all tate college for 
building (3) Ask for a direct ap 
propriation from the legislature. No 
way i seen as i quick ind certain 
way to get the needed fund 

The fire was discovered shortly 


before 6 a.m. by a maintenance work 
er. A patrolman had passed the build 


ing a few minute before and had 
een no fire Dr. Beet iid the cause 
of the blaze was not apparent. An 
investigation | being made to try 


to determine the cause 

It wa first reported that the fire 
started in the flour mill. This wa 
not the case however, because it Wa 
later learned the flour mill had not 
been running 

Three fire trucks from the college 
fire department, two from Manhat 


tan and one from Ft. Riley battled 
the blaze 

The building which had wooden 
floor ind limestone wall was con 


structed in 1914 alon with West 
Water Hall i parallel tructure 
Kast Waters was nearly a block long 
and about 8O ft. wide 


+ 


; 


water damage in the basement. Immediately to the left 
of the technology building is the pilot flour mill which was 
totally destroyed. East Waters Hall, the large building in 
the center of the picture, was gutted. 
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Flour Sales Volume Declines as 
Scattered Buying Rules Market 


Flour sales volume continued to de- 
cline during the seven-day period end- 
ing Aug. 23, reflecting the low-keyed 
pattern of buying established follow- 
ing completion of the heavy bookings 
more than two weeks ago. There were 
some meager, scattered sales in the 
major markets, and one large baking 
firm extended its holdings of spring 
wheat flour 30 to 60 days, but that 
was the extent of it. 

southwest sales were down almost 
to rock bottom, and flour prices work- 
ed a trifle higher to offset a weaker 
millfeed market. Central states sales 
dipped to 75% of capacity, emphasiz- 
ing the well supplied position of flour 
Only in the spring wheat mills 
sales inch up a trifle during 
the week, but at the beginning of the 
new period Aug. 26 even the spring 
wheat flour business had lost its 
light momentum, 

The family flour business, too, was 
except for the activity of one 
large mill which did not book during 
the heavy selling a few weeks ago 
but is now taking orders, 


buyer 


area did 


qui 1 


Shipping directions generally 
ranged from fair to good, with most 
mills looking for a noticeable pick up 
in activity after Labor Day. 

Production by mills of the U.S. av 
eraged 980% of live-day milling capa- 
city, compared with 97% the previous 
week and 98% a year ago, Production 
in all areas Was more than the previ- 
ous week, indicating the possibility of 
a heavier schedule already occurring 
Mills at Minneapolis showed the most 
increase for the week, up 7% from 
the previous week, (See tables on 
page 17.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: There was some scat- 
tered buying of spring wheat flour 
the past week, apparently led by one 
large bakery extending its coverage 
another 30 to 60 days beyond com- 
mitments made during the big push 
several weeks ago, The remainder of 
the sales amounted to small fill in 
business, and by the end of the period 
the trade had settled back into the 
lull which usually follows a period of 
heavy booking when balances of flour 
on the books are high. 

‘There were some fairly good orders 
for advertised brands of family flour 
reported by one large mill which 
headquarters locally, the result of a 
shipping direction allowance — insti- 
tuted recently. Other than this, the 
family flour business was quiet, 

Sales by spring wheat mills amount- 
ed to 130% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 127% the previous week 
and 77° a year ago, 

Shipping directions on bakery 
grade ranged from barely fair to 
with those whose directions 
have been slow looking for a more ac- 
tive period soon after Labor Day. 
Shipments by spring wheat mills gen- 
erally reflected the local situation, 
averaging 103% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 110% the previous 
week and 111% a year ago. 

Running time at the mills, too, 
was spotty, with some reports of oper- 
ations just below five days and some 
hitting a full six days. Production by 
mills at Minneapolis for the week av- 
eraged 101% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 94% the previous 
week and 97% a year ago. Mills of 
the Northwest ground at 107% of 
capacity, compared with 105% the 


good 


previous week and 101% a year 
Mills of the interior Northwest 
ground at 110% last week, compared 
with 110% the previous 
104% a year ago 

Quotations Aug. 26, 100 Ib. cottons 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.72@5.91, spring short $5.82 
@6.01, high gluten $6.1706.36, first 
clear $5.27@5.57; unadvertised family 
flour $635, advertised $7.55: 
wheat $5.8175.91 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales by hard 
winter wheat mills were scarce last 
week, amounting to 27% of five-day 
capacity. One fourth of that business 
was for export or government ac 
counts, Last week’s sales were off 
considerably from the 44% of the pre 
vious week and were also behind the 
33% of a year ago 

Dullness prevailed in the bakery 
flour market, with sales limited to 
the normal p.d.s. orders and occasion 
al cars’ to fill out supplies in certain 
spots. There was little incentive for 
bakers to buy or for mills to expend 
sales efforts. The price worked a cou 
ple of cents higher as millfeed weak 
ened to year lows and in some cas 
near 15-year lows. The majority of 
the bakery trade is booked at least 
until November, and some are cover 
ed until the first of the year 

Directions from fair to 
pretty good, Running time in the 
Southwest so far this crop year has 
been lagging behind a year ago 

Family flour activity has also been 
limited, although directions are rated 
about normal for August, when no 
rush is expected anyway. The nation 
ally advertised brands declined 10¢ 
cwt., but other types held steady 

The draggy situation also prevailed 
in the export field. Limited amounts 
of flour moved to Latin American 
countries, but otherwise there wa 
very little doing. Some export busi 
ness reportedly has been lost becaus¢ 
of the high protein crop produced in 
the Southwest last year. Customers 
who bought this flour last year can- 
not get the same type of flour from 
the hard winter wheat mills this year 
without paying a premium for it, so 
they are using other flour. Production 


ago 


week and 


whole 


ranged 


of clears and low grade flour has been 
limited in the Southwest because of 
the quality of the crop, so there has 
not been much on the market to de 
press prices 
Quotations Aug. 23 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $5.60@5.65, standard 
95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight $5.45 
5.50; established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.40, first clears with 
11% protein $4.6574.70, first clears 
with 13.5% to 14% protein $490@5, 
1% ash clears and higher $4.25@4.45 


earlots, cot- 


Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
39%, compared with 20% the pre- 
ceding week. Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to good. Prices for 


the week were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Aug. 23, basis Kansas City 
Family $6.55, bakers short patent 
$5.67, bakers intermediate $5.57, 


first clears $5.02, second clears $4 87. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week, with prices 2¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were fair 

Hutchinson: Some new orders for 
flour were reported by Hutchinson 
mills the past week, presumably to 
beat the deadline for freight rate 
hike of Aug. 26. Generally 
business was light. Directions were 
trong, allowing a full five-day work 
week. Prospects for this week are 
for a four-day schedule. Some ex- 
port queries were made, but nothing 
substantial developed 


however, 


(Juotations 


Aug. 23, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, cottons, 
enriched, $6.30@6.40, bakers short 
patent, papers, $5.5005.55, stand- 


ard patent $5.40@5.45 


Ft. Worth: Flour bookings were 
rather light, with some government 
orders. Sales amounted to only about 
0% of capacity. Running time would 
average not more than four days a 
week. All flour prices were about 
unchanged from the previous week 
Quotations Aug. 23, 100 lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent family flour $7.20 
“#7.40; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$606.10; first unenriched, 
$5 @5.10, Texas common 
points 


clears, 
delivered 


Oklahoma City: There was a good 


(Continued on p 





Durum, Semolina Prices 
Soften as Receipts Rise 


The durum and semolina markets 
were quiet during the seven-day peri 
od ending Aug. 23 and prices remain 
ed firm. Semolina continued inactive 
as the new period opened Aug. 26 
but durum prices began to soften as 
arrivals of new crop at Minneapolis 
on that date reached 375 cars, the 
record for any single day so far this 
season, and probably the peak day 
for the durum movement. The move 
ment of wheat to market continues 
to run approximately a week ahead 
of 1956. 

Mill representatives have been re 
porting a considerable amount ol 
wheat damage, apparently the result 
of wet weather about two weeks ago 

In line with softening wheat prices 
the semolina was dropped 10¢ as the 
new week got under way 


Production by durum mills last 


week amounted to 111% of five-day 

capacity, compared with 106% the 

previous week and 95% a year ago 
Prices on durum wheat delivered 


at Minneapolis Aug. 23 were as fol- 
lows 
hoice No. 1 amber or better $ 1 p24 
No. 2 amber or better 11@ 14 
‘ No } amber or better 2.40@ 2.43 
Medium No. 1 durum or better p2.41 
Medium No. 2 durum or better ! if 
Medium No, 3 durum or better @ 2.39 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mil report 
ing to The Northwestern Miller n sacks, 
based on five-day week 
6-day wk Wkl % 
ca- pre of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
19-23 . 156,500 1 ' 111 
u weel 156,500 *1' l 106 
158.500 1 1.44 4qy 
‘ ! ur 
1 ion 
1, 1957-Aug. 23, 1957 l f 
1, 1966-Aug. 24, 1956 985,037 
*Revised 
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Millfeed Business 
Slow as Prices 


Dip Sharply 


Millfeed prices dipped sharply dur- 
ing the seven-day period ending Aug 
23, some to the lowest point in 15 
years. Quotations were generally 50¢ 
lower than the previous week, with 
reports of some being down as much 
as $2 to $2.50. By the end of the 
period some mills were pressing fot 
sales, but buyers were cautious, ap- 
parently hoping for even lower levels. 
There were signs as the new week 
opened Aug. 26 that demand might 
be increasing, however 
in the Southwest. 

Formula feed demand in the North- 
west showed some slight improve- 
ment, although the level of business 
was still at a seasonal low point for 
most manufacturers. 


particularly 


Turkey feed volume continues to 
be good, but other demand was vari- 
ously reported as slow to only fair 
Some manufacturers considered sales 
of laying concentrates fair for the 
season, but others expressed disap- 
pointment at the level of business. 
Sales of growing rations have tapered 
off sharply. 

One manufacturer reported that 
tonnage expected for the remainder 
of the month should put August 
volume slightly ahead of last Au- 
gust’s business. However, the increase 
over the comparable month a year 
ago which was racked up in July 
was not expected to be duplicated 
in August. 

The spasmodic formula business in 
the Southwest picked up a little last 
week, with most mills reporting at 
least as much and in some cases 
more running time than in the pre- 
vious week. The average was five 
days, two shifts, and order backlogs 
ranged from none to two or 
days 


three 
Mixers are not bragging that 
business is good, but neither are they 
complaining strenuously since this is 
normally not a busy time of the 
year 

Turkey feeds continue to make up 
a good part of the volume. Hog ra- 
tions are still moving well, but there 
is the feeling that this volume will 
tend to taper off now as more 
hogs come to market. Cattle feed is 
showing signs of taking up this 
slack, with some low protein feeds 
being fed to cattle on grass. Creep 
feed for calves is also in fair demand 
since many find it a profitable enter- 
prise to feed this type of livestock 
heavily at this time. 

There was some improvement in 
business in formula feeds in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Aug. 23, although mills still were not 
happy over the volume 

Some mills reported business was 
down somewhat from a year ago, and 
still others said business was bright- 
ening for the first time in several 
weeks. Hog feeds continued to move 
well, while poultry and turkey feeds 
were on the slow side. It was thought 
that turkey feeds would be moving 
much better in the next few weeks 

Most mills were able to maintain a 
five-day week and in some cases re 
ported as much as a two-day backlog 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
48.518 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 47,944 tons 
in the previous week and 50,550 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
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Wheat Futures Level Off; 


Price Pressure Mixed 


Wheat futures declined steadily 
' 


juriz he seven-day period ending 


neapolis during the week was 14.00% 
compared with 13.53°% for the same 


Au 6. Actually, the decline was a week last year 
if leveling off from the record Some upward adjustments were 
nigt f the previous week rather made in the durum price schedule 


than the result of 
pressure 


dominating 


but the top milling durum traded at 

$2.45, the same as the previous week 

Demand was good and some of the 

September lower grades closed as much as 4¢ 
I 

$2.16, December $2.21% ‘., March above the week before. Sales of No. 2 


Cl prices of wheat futures 
Au 26 were Chi 


$2.24 % s, May $2.204%@%, July Hard Amber Durum ranged from 
02.02 Minneapoli September ibout $2.40702.45 at the close. (Se 
$2.27%4, December $2.30, May $2.31; tables on page 16.) 
Kat City—September $2.11%, De- The approximate range of cash 
ce ‘ $2.1742@ %, March $2.21%, wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 23 
M $2.13%, July $1.93 is shown in the accompanying table 
Downward price prt ire stemmed together with premium and discount 
lal from a lacl f mill interest factors 
Phe ne flour buyir which sus- No. | Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
tained prices earlier this month has Spring, 58 Ib 
nded, and related hedging operations Ordinar ; ' 
have apparently been completed. Un-  }}! Pent 9229 
certainty over the lume of export 1 Proteir .a 1 
vheat and flour busine during the +: * sa ae 88 
next few months contributed to some Lf Pr ! p24 
insettling periods the past week, and , -" ; . yes 
Vi probably loom large for some Protein premiu He 1¢ each 
time ft come 1/10¢ highe 
Th et that son nterests hold Test Weight Premium and Discount Seale 
the ew that free wheat supplies Per = Fh cage es ta n 
vill | ample from now on was also 
be h factor, although not wholly Prices Decline 
igh supple ippear to be Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
| totals are lower than a year Kansas City declined 1% «4©2%¢@ bu. in 


the week ending Aug. 26. The trading 


lr} <port situation exerted mixed basis was unchanged for ordinary and 
pri pressure the past week. For the higher protein wheat. But on 12% 
{ e the lack of erseas inter up to 13% protein w heat the low side 
est | been a depressing factor, but was off 1¢. The basic September op- 
the ivent of several purchases the tion declined 1%¢ bu., to $2.11% 
past week ive temporary strength Demand was rated good, but tight- 
t Sales included 560,000 bu ness in storage held the market in 
hard wheat to German 350,000 bu check. Local processors showed very 
hard to Great Britain, 170,000 bu. red little interest in the shrinking offer- 
to | ind. and one cargo of Pacific ings, and indications are that their 
vhite wheat to Japan bins were well stocked to handle the 
The Chicago market showed current dull flour business, Merchan 
trength early in the week, too, as disers were better buyers, but the de- 
the result of a temporary scarcity of mand was not igorous or broad 
wheat offerings. a ittered amount eCnough to give sellers any advantage 
erv flour buying. and some teceipts dropped to 1,066 cars last 
export interest week, compared with 1,343 the previ- 
‘ i tight situation prevailed 0US week and 841 a year ago, Country 
t one time last week in the Kansas Offerings are reportedly down sharp- 
Cit market when carlot offer- !y from a short time ago in Kansas 
rk and hard new crop wheat and other southwestern states. Colo 
drove. to the lowest point of the rado and Nebraska wheat counted for 
oe a large share of the movement in 
Receipts Rise hard winter wheat 
Premium ranges were quoted Aug 
eceipts at the primary mar- 26 as follows: Ordinary 1¢ under to 
kets tot 1 15.6 n bushels for even with the September option of 
tl ending Au 23, compared $2114; 11.50% protein 1¢ under to 
) million the previous week o¢ over; 11.75% protein 1¢ under to 
14 ion the parable week 13¢ over; 12% protein 1¢ under to 
t ! Minneapol receipts were I8¢ over; 12.50% protein even with 
d 1 3,985 cars were inspected basis to 20¢ over; 13% protein 34% 22¢ 
with 4.364 the week over; 13.50% protein 4@24¢ over; 
cating tl perhaps the 14% protein 5@26¢ over. The top of 
pe [f the spring t movement the range represents premiums for 
1. Flour n vere active old crop wheat 
pring wheat and all pro The approximate ranze of cash 
te ( were il id demand wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 23 
. ums wer enerally 2¢ is shown in the accompanying table 
buyers attempted to ob 
ta heat to cover ecent flour 1 tn nd 2.11%@ 
he basic new September price N ; nd H a“ ‘ 
d moderate] to bring cash 36 ¢ Sars ane & f 
3 to 4¢. At the close Aug Red 9 a 
3 linary N 1 Dark Northern ce Red ' 
i Ked “a 
i No. 1 rthern Spring 
t l prote traded on a At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winte) 
l¢ under the new Minne wheat with 13% protein was selling 
te ber pric ] protein Aug. 26 at $2.36% 72.38%, rail basis 
| ‘ t l¢ ove 13 protein and at $2.3802.39 delivered Texa 
inder to 3¢ over i% protein 14 common points. Demand was slow 
7¢ ( 15 protein 5@11¢ over Truck wheat was selling at $2144 
1¢ tein 8@15¢ . 17% pro 2.18 delivered north Texas mills 
t l 19¢ er the me September Exports were nil out of the Pacific 
Ay he verage protein of the Northwest again last week Japan 
hard re pring wheat tested at Min- asked for tenders for late fall ship- 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

tion in principal unufacturing areas t s reporting currently to The 
n Miller wit relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
puty sin t apre ed in peroentags 


Au °7 


SOL THWEST 


Kuaneas City 


NOKRTHWES! 


Minneapolis 





7 t ityut tivity 


”) Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) ! J tor ' Iinnesota, in 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN doe a6 
1 I ! M ! ! ! ! 

1 ( t I 

i ‘ ! M 


PACINIC COAST 
j I ! on the wth Vaecifie Conat 


Seuttle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


! wh ' it % ac 


BUFFALO Per h 


Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mille 


MILLIERD OUTPUT 
é ne Au 1 i ! Aneel towether 
ym total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kaneas and Cklahe a and the elties 
; rincipa " f Minnesota lo " orth and south 
M t ‘ ! iding Minneapolis 4t j i nd bDuluth-*upertor (3) mille of 


ith weat® Northweat® Ruffalot Combined*? 
r I ear W Cro ear Wee (rey ear Weekly Cropyr 
to date 1 luction to date production to date 


Sai 864 
, ‘ j ' ; “0.4069 


r¢ 
mo 


**76% of total capacity. TAll milla, thevised 


' t, but again did not purel e any festation, plu only light rains in 


“ t. There } been a dearth of June, have caused not only lighter 
1 port bookir for the past x production but a lot of light weight 
‘ en wee) vith Japan the prin wheat 
r mporter asking for tender awe e STARE OF Line 
OU, CS ee ee ELEVATOR MANAGER NAMED 
a ciate SRE Ee Gaal aie UPHAM, N. D.-Ervin E. Dalzell, 
, reason, Low shipping rates for formerly of Leyden, N. D., has been 
| © tonnage in world wide trade named manager of The McCabe Co 
‘ me of the reasor elevator at Upham, N,. D., according 
f k of purel ng here. Mill bu to Ben C. McCabe, president of the 
picked uy th re free Minneapolis feed and grain firm, Mr 
‘ byle da sharp prove Dalzell, who replaced Rolf Aadnes, 
f the flour trade, H esti was previously employed by McCabe 
f the Cascades have been at Walhalla, N.D. He had becn man 


1 ager of the Leyden Grain Co. at Ley- 
evel t of the mountains bug in den, N. D., the past five years 
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USDA Announces Awards 
For Flour and Cornmeal 


To Be Donated Abroad 


WASHINGTON — Relief flour 
awards tvtaling 86,074,000 Ib. and 
relief cornmeal awards totaling 26,- 
897,850 lb. for donation to U.S. pri- 
vate welfare organizations for free 
distribution abroad were announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Aug. 27. Telegraphic orders were 
sent to mills late Aug. 26. 

The totals are less than USDA 
had requested at this time, Bids were 
requested on 113,134,750 |b. flour and 


50,473,150 lb. cornmeal. USDA also 
reported that requests for bids on 
flour and cornmeal! for domestic re 
lief are now being prepared and will 
be announced in about a week. The 
requests may also include flour and 
cornmeal for donation abroad, USDA 
said. 

Details of the current awards are 
appended. The cornmeal! is all yellow 
and degermed and under a credit 
notation. 


FLOUR 


Compary— 
Commander I 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Shawnee Milling Co 


Burrus Mills, Inc 


Flour Mills of America, Inc 


General Mills, Ine 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


Hopkinsvi 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 


Morrison Milling Co 


Pillsbury Mills, Ine 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


Milling point 
arabee Milling Co. ......... Kansas City 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
$+. Joseph, Mo 
Whitewater, Kansas 
, Shawnee, Okla 


Dallas or Ft. Worth 


New Braunfels, Texas 
Ft. Worth 

North Kansas City 

St. Louis 


... Kansas City 
El Reno, Okla 


lle, Ky 
Alton, Ill 


Dallas 


Buffalo 
Denton, Texas 


Processing 
charge 
100 Ib 


Bag size 
Quantity Ib 
5,000,000% 100 
4,000, 000% 100 
4,000 000+ 100 
750,000% 
300 000 
300,000 
4,000,000 
4,000 000+ 
4,000, 000% 
600,000% 
2,000 000% 
1,000, 0004 
3,500, 000% 
2,780, 000% 
2,844, 000% 
2,200,000 
900,000 
400 000 
200,000 
616,000 
1,984,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000¢ 
1,000 000+ 
256,500 
1,743,500% 
2,000, 000% 
1,500, 000% 
250,000% 


... Minneapolis 
Beardstown, til 


Claflin, Kansas 


Midland Flour Milling Co. 


F. W. Stock & Sons 
Kansas Milling Cio . 
Standard Milling Co 


Rodney Milling Co. . 
Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
lsmert-Mincke Milling Co 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 


"Credit. tOread. tWhole wheat. 


Newton, Kansas 


Hillsdale, Mich 
Wichite, Kansas 
.. Kansas City 


McPherson, Kansas 
Abilene, Ka 


... Topeka, Kansas 
Indianapolis, Ind 


4,000,000 
6,000 000% 
1,000,000 
§00,000% 
2,000, 000% 
300 000% 
6,000, 0007 
1,000, 000% 
750,000 
1,200, 000% 
1,500,000 


CORNMEAL 


Company— 
Decatur Flour Mills 
Humphreys Mill .. 


Chas. A. Krause 
Mt. Vernon Milling Co 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co 


General Foods Corp 


Quaker Oats Co 


Milling point 
Decatur, Ale 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Milwaukee 


Processing 
Bag size, credit, 

uantity ib 
,400,000 
600,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 

4,000,000 


100 20 
5 


Mount Vernon, Ind 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Owensboro, Ky 


Kankakee, Iii 
St. Joseph, Mo 


‘Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Shawnee Milling Co 


Staley Milling Co 
Lauhoff Grain Co 
Patent Cereals Co 
Crete Mills 
Acme-Evans Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc 
Mills 


Ilinois Cereal 


... Shawnee, Okla 


. Kansas City 
Danville, tl 
Geneva, NY. 

., Crete, Neb 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dallas or Ft. Worth 


Paris, ti! 





U.S. Sells 1,624,000 Bu. Wheat 
For Recording Under IWA 


WASHINGTON~--Sales of 1,624,000 
bu. wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiva- 
lent) for recording under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement against 
1957-58 year quotas were confirmed 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. for 
the period ending Aug. 14-20. 

The sales for the period included 


365,907 cwt. flour (847,000 bu. wheat 
equivalent) and 777,000 bu. wheat 
The importing countries principally 
involved in the sales were Germany 
and the Netherlands. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1 are 19,009,000 bu. Cu 
mulative sales by Canada are 93,275 
000 bu. and by Australia 29,058,009 | 
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EUROPEAN WHEAT SURVEY—Plans for a survey team to study the pos- 
sibilities of increasing exports of U.S. hard winter wheat to Europe are dis- 
cussed by, left to right, Carl Bruns, Chappell, Neb., president of the Nebraska 
Wheat Growers Assn.; Leslie F. Sheffield, chief, Nebraska Wheat Commission; 


Dr. J. 


A. Shellenberger, chairman, department of milling industry, Kansas 


State College; R. L. Patterson, chairman, Kansas Wheat Commission; Arthur 
Cummings, grain and feed division, Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture; and W. W. 


Graber, administrator of the Kansas 


commission. Mr. Bruns, Dr. Shellenberger, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Graber and 
Earl Lester, Edison, Neb., member of the Nebraska commission, will make up 
the survey team which will leave for Europe Sept. 25. 


Nebraska and Kansas to Survey Market 
For Hard Red Winter Wheat in Europe 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A survey team 
will leave Sept. 25 to study the possi- 
bilities of increasing exports of U.S. 
hard red winter wheat to Europe, 
Carl Bruns, president of the Ne- 
braska Wheat Growers Assn., has an- 
nounced 

Mr. Bruns reported that his organ- 
ization, in cooperation with the Kan- 
as Wheat Commission, com- 
pleted plans for a five-member team 
to conduct the survey. The 
ation earlier had contracted with the 
Nebraska Wheat Commission to con- 
duct the foreign wheat market de- 
velopment program for Nebraska 

The team is scheduled to leave New 
York City Sept. 25 and to fly to Col- 
ogne, Germany, to attend the Inter- 
national Trade Fair Sept. 28-Oct. 6 


has 


associ- 





Charles P. Crawford 


VICE PRESIDENT — Charles P. 
Crawford, operations manager for J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been elected a vice president of 
the company, James E. Skidmore, 
president, has announced. A native 
of Cocke County, Tenn., Mr. Craw- 
ford has been associated with the 
ec. npany since 1938, except for mili- 
tary service, He served for three 
years in World War if and for 21 
montus in the Korean War. Mr. 
Crawford will continue to be re- 
ponsible tor the company’s grain 
purchasing and the operations of the 
mill's trucking and delivery service, 
‘ir. Skidmore said, 


During the fair the team will con- 
tact potential European wheat cus- 
tomers through the assistance of U.S 
agricultural attaches in each of the 
western European countries, Mr. 
Bruns said 

After the fair, Mr. Bruns said, 
the team will explore the possibilities 
of opening additional outlets for U.S 
wheat in 10 countries—West Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Austria, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Finland and England 

Members of the team will be Dr 
J. A. Shellenberger, chairman, de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College; W. W. Graber, admin- 
istrator of the Kansas commission; 
Earl Lester, Edison, Neb., member 
of the Nebraska commission; Mr 
Bruns; and Arthur Cummings, grain 
and feed division, Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, who will be the team 
member from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The team will return 
to the U.S. about Nov. 15 


———S#READ 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Soviet Experts Study 
Grain Production 


In Canada 


OTTAWA—A group of eight Soviet 
farm research experts has arrived 
here to begin a month’s study of Ca- 
nadian grain production and market- 
ing. Planned is an exchange of seed 
between the USSR and Canada. 

The visit is a sequel to the 1955 
tour of the U.S. and Canada by a 
group of Soviet agricultural officials 
At the end of that tour, the Rus- 
sians requested that it be followed by 
a visit of their research experts to 
Canada. The request was granted by 
the Canadian government. 

Included in the new group are plant 
breeders, entomologists and plant 
pathologists. The first few days of 
the visit are being spent at the gov- 
ernment’s central experimental farm 
in Ottawa. Thereafter, the group will 
split, some to visit grain laboratories 
in Winnipeg and others to study har- 
vesting methods on the prairies. An- 
other party will go to Blenheim, Ont., 
to study hybrid corn development in 
that area. 

The wheat experts in the party are 
I. I. Khorochilov, A. I. Baraev and 
P. K. Ivanov, Studying seeds are 
T. N. Chevtchuouk and P. M. Lou- 
benets. Insect and disease experts are 
Miss N. K. Choutova, V. S. Tchouva- 
hine and D. L. Tverskoi. 
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WASHINGTON—"My mail at this 
time from my constituents is by far 
the ‘meanest’ mail I have ever re- 
ceived in all my years in public of- 
fice.” That is a statement made to 

this reporter by 
one of the most 
highly respected 
members of the 
Senate on the Re- 
publican side and 
one of the Presi- 
dent's most con- 
sistent supporters. 

The Senator ex- 
plained that this 
mail is coming to 
him from business- 
men of all types 

ome Cay and reflects a 


plaints over the level of taxation with 
specific sharp shooting at foreign 
iid appropriations. He considers that 
the writers are clearly reflecting the 


national drive of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and are well informed. 

At the same time, the Senator re- 
port he has had little farm com- 
munity mail from his state. Other 
senator he states, report similar 
experience in the make-up of their 
mail 


Foreign Aid Endangered 


There no doubt that the foreign 
iid bill at the levels demanded by the 
President seriously in danger. The 
Senator confirms that if the House 
had been given free rein they would 
have lowered the foreign aid appro- 
priation as low as $2 billion. As mat- 
ters n tand, the Senate is pushing 
for a mewhat higher level and 
White House pressure is on to boost 
the appropriation as high as $3.3 bil- 
lion till well below the danger 
point of national security, according 
to President Eisenhower 

The attack on government spend- 
ng by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce t pertinent to comment, 
fell flat on its face. Regional cham- 
ber iw immediate cutbacks of fed- 
eral military procurement resulting 
in the reduction of employment and 
payrolls in their communities. New car 
buyir uuld be reduced, instalment 
payment mm mortgages would be en- 
dangered and there would be a slide 
n the ind for goods of all types. 
Once those budget cuts were enacted, 
t would mean locally hard times. At 
that point, local support for the na- 
tional budget cutting campaign of 
the national chamber weakened 


Strategy Changes 


So tne tr 


itegy changed. The cham- 
er aimed its ideas at 
iid appropriation, a tar- 
et which can be re- 
treat from the drive to 
pendi: ind the 
cu next vear 


The 


money-savin 


only as a 
halt federal 
forerunner of a tax 


seen 


Republican Senator that 


says 


the attitude of his correspondents 
worries him. Though he himself does 
not say it, it clearly means that the 
business community is now deserting 
the Eisenhower administration and 
tne way being paved for a Demo- 


+ 


c landslide in Congress in 1958. 
A West Coast executive, who can- 


cTa 
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not be tagged with any label of gov- 
ernment domination of business—-and 
himself a Democrat—-commented re- 
cently that the only difference be- 
tween the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans is that the former spend money 
enthusiastically whereas the Republi- 
cans spend more money reluctantly. 
Charles Wilson, 


defense secretary 


Even 
tired 


recently-re- 
and a _ busi- 


nessman of note, found it hard to 
swallow the chamber's ideas on the 
budget and taxation. 
Desertion of GOP? 

The drive of the businessmen to 


cut foreign aid, as the only vulnerable 
spot in the budget that does not af- 
fect local income immediately, could 
mean that these businessmen are de- 
serting the GOP nationally and may 


thus insure that the congressional 
elections in 1958 will return a more 
heavily weighted Democratic Con- 


gress which will spend the taxpayers’ 
dollars more freely. And it follows 
this could add fuel to the burning 
fires of inflation and touch off another 
round of wage increases as the na- 
tional political play moves closer to 
the presidential campaign in 1960. 

In the present economic world, we 
are living in a totally new concept 
evolved by a major participant 
Russia. The Russians do not accept 
the idea of the ownership of private 
property. 

American businessmen certainly 
embrace the principle of private 
property. Yet they now appear to re- 
ject cautionary concepts of national 
requirements, risking in their pres- 
ent opposition to the Eisenhower bud- 
get, the return of the Democratic 
party to power and authority in the 
national legislature. And that party 
is notoriously free spending. Infla- 
tion could do more to promote the 
goal of Russian tyranny than any- 
thing those scheming people could 
themselves devise 

There is little doubt that there has 
to be a slowing down of the national 
economy. Yet the Republican admin- 
istration cannot give the country 
complete national security and reduce 
taxes at the time. And this 
means maintaining foreign aid at lev- 
els seen necessary for the 
good 


same 


common 


GREAC 1S THE STAFF ’ re 


Francis Smith Named 


Norris Vice President 


BUFFALO—Francis E. Smith has 
been named vice president in charge 
of the Norris Grain Company’s Buf- 
falo operations. He succeeds Edward 
J. Nolan, who has retired after 51 
years of service in the grain and 
grain elevator business in Buffalo. 

Mr. Nolan has headed the Buffalo 
unit of the company since 1954, when 
Norris Grain purchased the Marine 
Elevator here. Mr. Nolan had been 
with Marine Elevator since 1919 as 
secretary-treasurer and as president. 

Mr. Smith has been secretary of 
Norris’ local unit. John G. Dowse 
succeeds Mr. Smith as secretary 


Flour Export 
Regulation 
Explained 


WASHINGTON The Commodity 
Stabilization Service has called flour 
exporters’ attention to the fact that 
it has been noted that an increasing 
number of cases are deficient in show- 
ing exactly the 
price was established under the flour 
export program. In an effort to elimi 
nate the difficulties which hamper 
approval of declarations of sale, CSS 
has issued the following explanation 


how and when sales 


Sec. 483.23l(e) of the program 
Terms and Conditions, provides in 
part A sale shall not be considered 


as entered into until the purchase 
price has been established, and time 
of sale shall the earliest date on 
which a firm contract exists between 
buyer and seller and on which a firm 
doller and cent price has been estab- 
lished ta 


be 


Many of the questionable cases in- 
volve “open price” or “price date of 
shipment” orders, and the evidence 
merely shows the seller's price to the 
foreign buyer without any evidence 
of the buyer's agreement. Sec. 483.231 
(c) of GR-346 provides in part 

‘It clear from the evi- 
dence,_that the exporter is empow- 
ered by the terms of the open offer 
or standing order to firm the 


must be 


con 


tract by issuing the confirmation, For 
example, if he is authorized to con- 
firm the sale at a price which may 


be established at his option, the ev’ 
dence must show that such is the un 
derstanding between buyer and seller 


otherwise it will be necessary for the 
buyer also to confirm the price and 
receipt of the buyer's confirmation 


the 


In some cases exporters have not 


will establish time of sale.” 
been able to submit satisfactory evi 
dence to establish the exact time and 
date the foreign sale was concluded 
In these nece 
sary to apply the provisions of Sec 
483.231(f) of the regulations which 
may result in a lower rate of subsidy 
than originally claimed by the export 
el 


instances it becomes 


nea * 


Market Receipts 


At Toledo Take 
Large Spurt 


TOLEDO—-An avalanche of wheat 
| Toledo market in July pushed grain 
for the period to 14,334,056 
compared with 3,996,475 bu. in 
the previous month and 12,547,291 bu 

a year the Toledo Board 
of Trade has reported 


Tee STAPF ’ ve 


receipts 
bu is 


in July 


ago 


st month's receipts included 11 


290,067 bu. wheat, 1,828,796 bu. corn 
797.418 bu. oats and 375.825 bu. soy 
heans 

year ago, receipts included 6 
983.475 bu. wheat, 2,950,076 bu. corn 
2 185.123 bu. oats and 272,330 bu. so 
hy 


Last month's grain shipments total 
ed 41,777,403 bu., as compared with 3 
742,464 in the preceding month and 
6,518,089 in July, 1956 


hipments last month included 1 
889,101 bu. wheat (245,701 by ship) 
29 145.837 bu. corn ( 133.937 by lake) 
267.500 bu. oats and 472,565 bu. soy 


beans (278,165 by boat) 

In July, 1956, shipments included 
2 608,773 bu. wheat (121,173 by lake) 
2,490,933 bu. corn (91,233 by ship), 
1,187,500 bu and 190,883 bu 
oybeans (54 083 by boat) 


oats 


° 
Canadian Exports 

WINNIPEG— More 
bu. of Canadian 
cleared to overseas 
the week ended Aug 
a 3,500,000 bu. increase 
previous week and post the best 
seven-day total for some time. The 
latest figure listed 714,000 bu. in the 
form of flour and of this 176,000 
went to International Wheat Agree 
ment countries. The comparative 
flour totals the week previous 
were 649.000 and 216,000 bu. re 
spectively 

IWA 
540,000 
shipped 


than 
wheat 


6,300,000 
and flour 
destinations in 
22 to record 
over the 


ior 


took a total of 1 
bu., ineluding 1,147,000 bu 
to Germany 374,000 
for the Netherlands. Venezuela 

19.000 bu. Class 2 wheat exports 
were 4,057,000 bu. of which 1,696 
000 cleared to the U K.; 1.521 000 to 
Japan; 509,000 bu. to Germany and 
275,000 bu. to Belgium. The remain 


countries 


ind 
took 


der cleared to Switzerlan|, The com 
bined total of Class 2 and IWA 
wheat cleared to Germany was only 
10,000 bu. short of the clearances to 


the U.K 
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“RUSSELL'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL" 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
ous, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Observations on Milling in Australia 


By THOMAS A, O'BRIEN 


EPITONS NOTE: Mr. O'Brien's 
home is at Toowoomba, Australia, 
and he is now concluding a visit to 
the U.S. His father is managing di- 
rector of the Defiance Flour Mills in 
Toowoomba, where Mr. O’Brien, dr., 
is also employed, 


v 4 
As the harvest continues in some 
of the American wheat lands, Aus- 
tralian wheat farmers are working 


around the elock to plant what they 
hope will be a record wheat crop. 
Following a poor wheat harvest last 
year, both in quantity and quality in 
most parts of Australia, the millers 
are depending on a reverse position 
this season, A repetition of the last 
harvest could cripple many millers, 
particularly those engaged in the 
manufacture of flour for export, as 
they draw a big percentage of wheat 
from the high protein areas of 
Queensland and northern New South 
Wale 


While the milling industry in Aus- 
tralia is becoming accustomed to 
“breadline” profits, there exists a 








When it’s time 
to have a bite 
-havea oo macnn es 
mumitriainte. 3) ahi 
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INTERNATIONAL SUPPORT — The 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, finds 
in this British newspaper advertise- 
ment added evidence of international 
support for August—National Sand- 
wich Month. The advertisement, is- 
sued by the British Flour Advisory 
Board, features a recipe for an egg- 
and-fresh-onion sandwich, suggesting 
snack service. The ad is part of a 
larger promotion which includes the 
use of almost all media in an effort 
to increase consumption of flour in 
Great Britain. 


general spirit of progress. Several 
new modern mills have been con- 
structed on the east coast. Many of 


the older mills are being brought in- 
to line with recent developments by 
the installation of pneumatic flour 
systems and modern methods of pack 
ing and handling. Australian millers 
fully realize that economy in labor 
costs, more efficient milling and high 
er rate of extraction are the only 
means of combating rising costs in 
the industry 

With the rapid increase 
tion since the war and the 
policy now in effect, a scheme which 
has already brought 2.5 million new 


in popul i 
migration 


settlers from the British Isles and 
Europe, it is felt that there is very 
little danger of a permanent rece 
sion in the wheat and flour indus- 
tries 

Along with the program of im 


proving the milling plant, has beer 
the establishment of laboratories at 
many of the mills. A few years ago 
these laboratories were very rare, but 
gradually wheat farmers, millers anc 
bakers are learning to appreciate the 
necessity of a scientific approach to 
problems. The federal government 
has assisted the bakers and millers in 
setting up the Bread Research In 


stitute in Sydney, which now acts a 
the chief research laboratory in Au 
tralia. The director, Eric Bond, visit 


ed the U.S. last year to observe some 
of the latest methods of 
in this country 
Australia does not produce the 
same high protein grade flour for ex 
port as is produced in America and 


testing used 


Canada. A satisfactory export flow 
would have approximately these fi; 
ures: moisture 13.5%, protein 10.5 
11%, maltose 2.5-2.8%, ash 35-40° 


However, with this softer flour the 
country feels competent of maintain 
ing its place in the world flour mar 
ket 

ee so 


WHEAT’S MARCH OF TIME—The 
changes in wheat production practice 
over the past quarter of a century in 
Kansas are startling. John Sjo, agri 
cultural economist at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, has found some 
figures to illustrate the point 

At the end of the 1920's, combines 
were still uncommon, Much of the 
wheat land was plowed by sulky 
plows, and it was a tough job to get 
the plowing done before seeding time 
Some of the farmers who took to 
new developments were growing Ten 
marq wheat, but most were still 
planting dependable Turkey Red or 
Blackhull. 

In 1929 there were 166,000 Kansas 
farms producing 138 million bushels 
of wheat on 11.5 million Old 
Turkey Red, without fertilizers, yield- 
ed 128 bu. on the average and 
brought $1.03 bu. 

In 1954, only 25 years later, there 


acres 





120,000 
bushels 

shade more land (11.7 million acres). 

Few farmers were growing Red Tur- 


were 
million 


176 
just a 


farms producing 
of wheat on 


key—or even Tenmargq. Instead, it 
was Kiowa, Pawnee, Comanche and 
Wichita—-new varieties developed by 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station—yielding an average of 15.7 
bu. an acre and bringing about $2 bu. 

A quarter of a century horse 
and mule power give way to the 
tractor. In 1929 farmers used 54,000 
tractors and 17,000 combines, and still 
had 700,000 head of horses and 150,- 
000 mules. In 1954 there only 
91,000 horses and mules left in the 
tate, but 110,000 tractors 

The sulky plow had been replaced 
by one-way plows and three and four- 
bottom tractor plows. The binder and 
thresher were no longer used for 
harvesting. Instead, 75,000 combines 
into Kansas wheat fields in 
late June and early July to cut the 
wheat 


Saw 


were 


moved 


Mr. Sjo chose a hypothetical aver- 
ize Pawnee county farm to contrast 
the changes in wheat production. 
tack in 1929 this average farm would 
consisted of 410 acres valued at 
$56 an acre. Of this, 247 acres would 
have been in either Blackhull or Ten- 
marq wheat, yielding 13 bu. an acre 
Mechanization already was underway, 
with a tractor to every farm 
combine to every two farms. Trucks 
were coming into use, and the farm 
would have had 3 horses 


have 


and a 


This average farm, in 1954, would 
have grown to 594 acres, worth $115 
in acre. Of this, 274 acres would have 


been planted to wheat (Wichita, 


Comanche, or Kiowa), with a yield 
of 17 bu. an acre. This farm had two 
tractors, a combine, 1.7 trucks, and 


maybe a horse (there was one horse 
for every two farms) 


ANOTHER HISTORIC MILL BITES 
THE DUST—The buildings and facil- 
the Saxony Mills, St. Louis, 
discontinued flour milling in 
1951, have been sold to a firm which 
manufactures food-serving equipment 
for institutions, cafeterias, hospitals 
ind schools. This operation marks 
the end of a historic landmark which 
dominated the location at 321 Lom- 
bard for more than 100 years. The 
riginal six-story mill and warehouse 
have been cut to a four-story struc- 
ture. The mill's three-story boiler 
house was stripped and cut to a one- 
story structure and fitted out for 
heavy manufacturing. 

Saxony Mills, headed by Roger A 
Leonhardt, closed its doors in 1951, 
announcing that the remaining site 
(the city razed its grain elevator in 
1949 for a super highway) was not 
adequate for its operations, and that 
St. Louis “was no longer a flour mill 
town.” The owners also expressed 
the view that the cost of moderniza- 
tion would have been prohibitive 


ities of 
which 
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CAMPAIGN FOR WHEAT CON- 
§ UMP TION—The government of 
Mexico is launching a campaign to 
encourage greater consumption of 
wheat 

A surplus of wheat and a shortage 
of corn, which is the basic staple 
grain used in Mexico, combined to 
bring about the drive to replace the 
traditional tortilla with bread. 

The government is already subsidiz- 
ing bakers who sell wheat rolls at 
half the current price in lower income 


neighborhoods, and increasing popu- 
larity is reported for the “torta”’ 
which is a sandwich made with a 
“bolillo,” a wheat flour roll of French 


bread type. 

The corn shortage is explained by 
sharply increased industrial use of 
corn, up from 90,000 tons four years 
to 600,000 tons last year, along 
with a drouth which hit a half dozen 
principal corn-producing states 

Since most corn has been 
unirrigated sections, the 
is also seeking to 
plantings in the irrigated 
Toward this end, higher guaranteed 
prices for growers are being insti- 
tuted. Some growers had been dis- 
couraged because of lower returns 
on corn than on beans and wheat 

Gilberto Flores Munoz. secretary 
of agriculture, has announced that at 
least 500,000 acres of irrigated lands 
will be planted to corn in the states 
of San Luis Potosi, Guanajuato, Dur 
ango, Sonora and Sinaloa, and the 
rich farm belt near Matamoros on the 


ago 


grown in 
government 
stimulate corn 


sections 


U.S. border 
Senor Munoz added that the goal 
of 4.5 million tons of corn annually 


set three years ago, is no longer ade 
quate to fill the nation’s needs 
that, as a result, substantial 
tities are again being imported 

CEIMSA, the government price 
regulating agency, will help the pro 
wheat campaign by making attractive 
offers of some 300,000 tons of wheat 
it has stored in warehouses through 
out the country 
merce. 


and 
quan 


Journal of Com- 


THE FIRST FARMER 


Once Og crept from his treetop home 

Or some crude rocky burrow 

And, fumbling with a two-pronged 
stick, 

He scratched a crooked furrow. 

And there he sowed what he would 
eat, 

Such grain as he'd be needing, 

No longer at the mercy of 

Nature’s casual seeding. 


Now could that early cave man see 
These fields so vast and gleaming, 
Sown and reaped by juggernauts, 
He’d figure he was dreaming! 

He'd turn and flee though, rightfully. 
He shouldn’t be faint-hearted, 

But stay and take a bow. For this 

Is merely what he started. 


Ethel Jacobson 
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COMPETITION AND 
PRICE CUTTING 

IGHLY competitive conditions were the or- 
H der of the day in the domestic flour trade 
of the U.S. during the early part of August. Ac- 
cusations of price cutting were flung hither and 
yon and the battle developed at a fast and furious 
pace as buyers covered their requirements for a 
long period ahead. 

All this was done in the honored name of com- 
petition. That's a healthy word to denote a healthy 
situation. Competition, as the historians are wont 
to say, is a good thing. Unfortunately, some of 
the things done in the flour milling industry, in 
the name of competition, are far from healthy. 
During the July buying period, the market held up 
well. Though the millers were not making enough 
profit, in the estimation of trade economists, the 
prices were fair if the industry is prepared to ac- 
cept its current profit-on-gross-sales ration of 2¢ 
on the dollar or less, the second lowest in the 
whole of manufacturing America. The baker- 
buyers got themselves a respectable product at, 
for them, a respectable price. So the situation 
was a little, but only a little, better than it has 
been for some time. Let's call it a near-economic 
price. Still not satisfactory, but an improvement. 
Then some defaulting steps, so it was whisper- 
ed, were taken. Those steps were echoed through- 
out the trade until the noise of battle was akin 
to a crashing crescendo 

So what, then, is this thing called competition? 
Is it meeting the price of a competitor or is it the 
cutting of the price way below his to beat him to 
the order? This self-same question came up during 
the Senate inquiry into price administration—a 
euphemism for price fixing—during that portion of 
devoted to the steel industry. There could 
on in it for flour millers. 


busines 
be a le 
A small wrangle developed between Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D., Tenn.), chairman of the subcom- 
investigation, and Roger 
chairman of the U.S. Steel Corp. 


mittee conducting the 
Blough 

To the senator’s way of thinking, competition 
must be expressed in terms of dollars and cents; 


to Mr. Blough this appeared to be a rather naive 
ind coarse idea, The argument itself developed in 
to one of semantics, but Mr. Blough’s conclusion 


of the exchange is a model of definition. “I don't 
think you understand competition,” he told Sen 
Kefauver If we offer to sell steel to a custome 
it the same price as a competitor, that is definite- 
ly a competitive price. To compete by lowering 
a practical way of running 
long-range 


prices is simply not 


iny kind of manufacturing concern.” 

Substitute flour for steel and the August de- 
bacle comes clearly into perspective. Sales policies 
were hitting near-success last July. It could be 
that a lesson is being learned, a lesson that guides, 


philosophers and friends have been preaching at 
the millers for decades 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


THE SAME OLD SONG—“When I was a 
boy, it was considered not only safe but honorable 
to create an estate, so that almost all men of 
standing wished to add to their possessions, and 
felt a certain dignified honor in prospering, but 
now one must apologize for any success in busi- 
ness as if it were the utter violation of moral law, 
so that today it is worse to seem to prosper than 
to be an open criminal.” This is an excerpt from a 
speech by Isocrates delivered in 345 B.C. The 
next time you hear somebody say: “I don’t know 
what the world’s coming to!” show them this, so 
that they can at least see what it’s been to. 
Isocrates got so downhearted about then current 
events that he committed suicide, at 98.—U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce 
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EVILS OF INFLATION 


NFLATION is the curse of the modern eco- 
I nomic age. The upward spiral of prices, the 
lowered purchasing power of the dollar and the 
resulting demands for higher pay are the symp- 
toms of a malady that is not peculiar to the U.S 
The ills of economic inefficiency are everywhere 

It is inflation that makes a miller think twice 
before spending money on equipment to modernize 
his plant. And the longer he waits, the more ex- 
pensive the much-needed machinery becomes. A 
new mill at present prices is almost beyond reach 
Steel, for instance, has shot up 6% in price 

Everyone is worried about inflation and every 
one thinks the government ought to do something 
about it. The trouble is nobody agrees what, and 
every suggestion made from one quarter is shot 
down in flames from another. Everyone, too, 
insists that the government is spending too much 
money. Yet when a congressman has some pet 
project turned down, a project which he deems 
advantageous to his constituents, he is outraged 
Many of those who are insisting on vast expendi- 
tures are the very same people who are insisting 
that firm measures be taken to curb inflation 
That is, provided the firm measures are in the 
other fellow’s district. 

John Cipperly in his Capital Comment, pub 
lished elsewhere in this issue, points an accusing 
finger at the U.S. Chamber of Commerce's recent 
demand for cuts in the budget. Vested interest: 
he infers, influenced a switch in the attack to the 
field of foreign aid. Yet inflation is a world prob 
lem and not, as some assume, a simple question of 
too much government expenditure either at home 
or abroad 

If a nation pays itself 5% more for doing no 
more work, price increases follow. That's inflation 
Organized labor is as much responsible for infla 
tionary trends as government. Like all govern- 
ments, the U.S. administration receives a lot of 
advice about inflation, but all the solutions are un 
popular with somebody. 

Where is inflation leading 
the conclusion of his article, makes a thought- 
provoking statement. He says: “Inflation could 
do more to promote the goal of Russian tyranny 
than anything those scheming people could them 
selves devise.” There lies the crux of the position 

It was Lenin who expounded the view that the 
way to bring capitalism to it 
go to war, but to bring raging inflation into the 
capitalist economic structure. Inflation, he assert 
ed, would grow until the economy bursts at its 
seams whereupon internatio: 
walk in and take over. 


us? Mr. Cipperly, at 


knees was not to 


il Communism could 


Those responsible for what is known in the 
U.S. as “the people's capitalism” are concerned 
at the present trend. Just as Hitler laid forth hi 
program in Mein Kampf, so (id Lenin in his writ 
ings. Inflation is the greatest weapon in the hands 
of the Communists. How far their influence ex 
tends into the economic structure of the nation 
an influence that might be sharpening the knife 
with which the people’s capitalism will cut its 
own throat, is anybody’s guess. Suffice it to say 


that Socialism, another name for welfare statism 
is nothing but Communism in slow motion. It’s 
the creeping paralysis of decadence 
ous. Inflation is the root of the evil 


It's danger 
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DR. O. B. JESNESS 


statesmanlike decision is the description that 
Az be applied with truth to the action of 
the directors of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
in appointing Dr. O. B, JeSness as a fellow-director 
Dr. Jesness is nationally and internationally 
known in the field of agricultural policy. The ad- 
vice and counsel he will bring to exchange inter- 
ests will be helpful in interpreting government 
policy with which the workings of the grain busi- 
ness are now so interminably mingled, Not only 
that. Dr. Jesness brings the voice of the man in 
the street to the market place. He himself is no 
ordinary man in the street, but he has shown him- 
self as being acutely aware of the public interest 
in his approach to problems that affect the life 
of every man, woman and child in the U.S 
Dr. Jesness has been head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics at the University of Min- 
nesota for the past 29 years and his work there 
is of vital importance, In 1956 President Eisen- 
hower appointed him to a three year term on the 
National Agricultural Advisory Commission, Re- 
cently, he was offered a senior post in the US 
Department of Agriculture, To be offered such a 
post is an honor indeed and one which he would 
have filled with credit and advantage to the coun 
try. But many of his friends were delighted when 
he refused the offer to go to Washington, A man 
of his depth, vision and perception would have 
been stultified in the all-pervading political at 
mosphere, Now those same friends are expressing 
equal delight that he is to work so closely with 
the grain and flour traders to whose economic 
thinking he has contributed so much 


BREAD (6 THE GTAPF OF Lift 


The whole problem of proper nutrition is so 
frequently bedeviled by ignorance, prejudice and 
fanaticism that it behooves every writer on the 
subject of food to exercise restraint, caution and 
rigid scientific integrity. He must not be an advo- 
cate but a judge, weighing all the evidence, guid- 
ing and in a large measure protecting the jury, 
which is the general public.—R. C. Garry, in Nu- 
tritional Abstracts Review 
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FREIGHT RATE RISE 


HE Northwest grain trade's reaction to the 
" Seaeaie Commerce Commission's recent 
granting of freight 
is just about what one would expect from people 


rate boosts to the railroads 


who have experienced having a rug yanked from 
under them. The trade doesn't like it. The rest 
of the U.S. trade doesn't like it either but the 
men on the Pacific coast have even more cause 
for resentment, 

Many sales have been committed under the old 
rates. The harvest is not yet in over a major por- 
tion of the area and will not be in until some- 
time in September. Yet in the Southwest har- 
vesting is over and wheat in that area has been 
moved to market without the penalty of increased 
Therefore, Pacific Northwest shippers feel 
have been unjustly 


rates 
they penalized by the pre- 
mature increase in rates 

It is pertinent to suggest that when officials 
make decisions, they should look around a little 
bit more carefully. Obviously, ICC in its efforts 
to aid the railroads, did not stop to consider the 
unfairness to an important segment of Ameri- 
can trade, a trade that does much to aid US 
exports. The grainmen deserved better than this 


BREAD 18 THE STARE OF Lire 


GIVE-AWAY MEMO—There’s no such thing 
as the “Dutch treat” in Holland; the Dutch call 
it the “American treat.”"—Quoted in the Chase 
Bag Co.'s publication, Bagology, from a guide- 
book. 
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For eign Commentar ') ... By George E. Swarbreck 





Canadian Protein 
Gives Advantage 


The Canadians are happy. Protein 
in the new crop will hit the highest 
according to prelimi- 
nary analysis reports. This will give 
Canada a decided quality edge this 
will help offset the low 

the current harvest—as- 

around 300 million bushels 
12 million last year. 

Last year the U.S. had a high pro- 
tein crop and this deprived the Ca- 
their usual boast that 
they produce the finest wheat in the 
world. This year they reclaim the 
title and the demand for their wheat 
will case the surplus problem now 
facing the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The wheat board men, led by 
George H. Melvor, are aggressive 
salesmen. Sometimes there is a ten- 


point in years, 


Yeu! and 


yields from 
sessed at 


against 


nadian of 


denc to look upon Mr. Melvor's 
staff as just a bunch of civil ser 
vant They are not. All, including 


Mr. Melvor himself, are °xpert grain 
men and came into their present 


jobs from the trade, The boss him- 
self could command a salary many 
times his present one if he decided 
to join a private enterprise firm. So 


watch out for some pretty strong 
competition from those enterprising 
Canadian 


A poor 
Is alway 


crop, in a world of want, 
deplorable. But the reduced 
output on the prairies this year is a 
blessing in disguise. Given a harvest 
of the proportions achieved in recent 
years, the Canadians might have had 
1.200 million bushels of wheat avail- 
able. At that level the surplus be- 
well-nigh unmanageable. The 
probability now is that only—re- 
950 million bushels will be 
If exports can be boosted 
to around 300 million from last crop 


come 


peat only 
available 


yea 260 million, the carryover on 
July 31, 1958, could drop to 500 
million against nearly 723 million 
last July 31. That 300 million figure 
is as near attained as can be, and 
if it is not, then it will net be the 
fault of the wheat board salesmen, 

The flour adjustment price plan, 
introduced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, has been a help to the milling 
industry. But the millers feel that 
it has not gone far enough and that 
a little extra allowance will enable 
the flour trade to go places, The 
wheat board and Gordon Churchill, 
the new minister of trade and com- 
merece, are working on it. So again, 


Canadian 
months 


watch for 
competition 


some strong 
in the next few 


Russian Acreage 
Increase 


For years the Russians have been 
reluctant to publish exact figures of 
their production potential in grains 
Increases were always published in 
the form of percentages Now, Sel- 
skoe Khoizaistvo has come up with 
some revealing figures. This year the 


area sown to wheat is 171.7 million 
acre 18.5 million greater than in 
1956. The area sown to all grains 
increased by 3.7 million acres and 
reached the level of 320.7 million 
acres this year, 

From 1953 to 1957 the area sown 
to all ewrains in the USSR increased 


by 56.8 million acres, and during the 
same period the increase in the area 
under wheat was 51.9 million acres. 


Evidently, the Communist 
ment has been stressing th 
ance of wheat in the 
picture 

But acreage is one thing 
in the harvest is another. This year 
seasonal exhortations to Russian 
farm workers to make greater effort 
in harvesting indicate a 
firmness mixed with official 
ness. It appears that the economic 
councils have not yet devised mean 
by which state-employed peasants 
can be brought to cooperate in what 
Pravda, the party newspaper. de 
scribes as the “struggle against 
losses” of valuable grain 


govern 
import 
production 


Getting 


growing 


uneasi 


The new 
paper complains that verbal assur 
ances by workers are not being 
honored. 


To facilitate day and night work 
ing in the fields the officials 
ducted an intensive campaign for 
the fitting of combines with lights 
Yet, Pravda reports, thousands of 
combines are still without lichts and 
other necessary equipment. There is 
also delay in switching 


con 


nanpower! 


Serious shortcomings are reported 
from the Novosibirsk district where 
winter rye which should heve been 


cut some time ago is still standing 


Wheat Prices 
In Europe 


Wheat producers in European coun 


tries get a lot more cash for thei) 
crop than do their American coun 
terparts. And certainly a lot more 
than the Canadian farmer. In West 


Germany, the 1957-58 crop will rate 
from $2.46 to $2.73 bu. The Italian 


grower will get $3.34 to $3.54 fon 
durum and $2.78 to $2.99 for soft 
wheat. The Spanish wheat farmer 


can expect $3 

Such prices encourage uneconomic 
growing. A lot of wheat ‘ts grown on 
marginal land; if the world’s cur 
rency could be reformed to pull back 
the stress on dollars, wheat produc 
tion abroad would be cutback to the 
advantage of the grower of wheat in 
that part of the world where produc 
tion is natural and 
North America, 


No Official Control 
For Ontario Wheat 


A request to have the Canadian 
Wheat Board take over the market 
ing of Ontario wheat has been re 
jected by the government, The refusal 
resulted from lack of a'ttthority un 
der the Wheat Board Act, plus the 


economic in 





JAPAN WILL PAY 
WORLD PRICES 


LONDON —All wheat sold to Ja- 
pan by Australia under the recently 
concluded trade agreement will move 
at prevailing world prices. Revealing 
this, Sir John Teasdale, chairman of 
the Australian Wheat Board, said the 
final total of shipments will depend 
on Japan's foreign exchange position 
and the amount of wheat available 
for export. At least 200,000 tons of 
wheat will move in the first year of 
the agreement and the Japanese food 
agency has agreed to take all the 
high protein wheat Australia can ex- 
port. Sir John stated that there was 
no likelihood of any wheat business 
with Red China at the present time. 





fact that the filed 
until harvesting was in progress. Of- 
ficials were also aware that the On- 
tario wheat producers expect to have 
a provincial marketing plan in op- 
eration before the 1958 crop is har- 


request was not 


vested and that any arrangement 
with the Canadian Wheat Board 
would be for a very limited period 

A week's delay in giving notice 


decision in 
caused a 


of a respect io the re- 


quest serious breakdown 


in marketing operations, traders 


complain. Producers weve retaining 


ownership of the crop as it was de- 
livered to the elevators, pending 
hoard decision, and the trade was 


hard pressed to obtain sufficient stor- 


age. As it becomes known that On- 
tario wheat will move to market 
without legislative control of any 


kind, it is expected that trading will 
resume in normal manner. Produc- 
ers are far from being satisfied with 


prices offered at the moment and it 
is assumed that storage stocks will 
not be released too readily at pres- 


ent levels. The 
too concerned about covering their 
requirements and the over-all situ- 
ation reflects ample supply and lim- 
ited demand 


mills do not appear 


GREAO iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Robin Hood Mills 


Buys Property 
At Montreal 


MONTREAL — Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., has announced the pur- 
chase of a dry dock and surrounding 


property from St. Lawrence Dry 
Docks, Ltd., Montreal. 
Company officials explained that 


the purchase of the adjacent dry 
dock property will give Robin Hood's 
Montreal plant ample space for future 
warehousing and expansion. The plant 
has had little room to expand in the 
past, Company officials also explained: 
We bought the dry dock proper- 
ty, not the accompanying business.” 

Plans are already underway to in- 
tall a railroad siding on the property 
next to the warehouse adjoining the 
Robin Hood mill 

The property is located on Canada’ 
Lachine Canal and consists of a mod 
ern concrete dry dock 278 ft. long 
64 ft. wide and about 15 ft Ad- 
joining it is a large machine shop, re- 
pair shed, warehouse and several of 


fices 


deep 


Last winter, employees at the dry 
dock performed a unique operation 
The Coastal Cliff, an oil tanker, was 
dry-docked, cut in half, and a metal 
piece was inserted in the middle 
engines were replaced with 
diesels, Then it again 
iunched. A ship which had come in 
to the dry dock as a 220 ft. steamship 
vith 600 h.p. went out as a 258 ft 
diesel powered craft with 1,200 h.p 
S THe STAFF rule 
CANADIAN BREAD PRICES 
TORONTO 


steam 


twin was 


GREAT 


In February this year 
the price of bread in Canada aver- 
iged 12.8¢ Ib. and varied from a low 
if 11.5¢ Ib. in Quebec to 15.7¢ in Brit- 
ish Columbia, according to the Bak- 
ery Foods Foundation of Canada. In 
the U.S. the price of one pound of 
bread varied from 15.2¢ in Houston, 
Texas, to 22.7¢ in San Francisco. The 
iverage for the U.S. is 18.5¢ Ib., the 
Foundation said 


August 27, 1957 


Provisional Prices 
Are Announced 
In Canada 


WINNIPEG—In announcing provi 
sional prices for wheat, oats and bar- 
ley during the 1957-58 crop year 
the Canadian Wheat Board explained 
that all purchases on and after Aug. 1 
must be for the 1957-58 pool account 
Grades other than those listed may 
not be purchased at the present time 
but must be accepted on a 
basis only, with the storage tickets 
to be surrendered and cash settle- 
ment made by the elevator company 
as soon as available. No 
charges or interest on ad- 
should be charged to the 
producer in respect of such deliveries; 
the board will make arranzements to 


storage 


prices are 
storage 
vances 


adjust these charges with the ele- 
vator company 

Growers who carry over wheat 
oats or barley held on outstanding 
storage tickets July 31, 1957, will 
be required to pay any storage or 
interest which may accrue on such 
grain up to the date on which the 
producer directs the elevator com- 


pany to sell such grain to the board 


The board’s fixed minimum carlo‘ 
prices, basis Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur or Vancouver, are: 

Wheot— Per bu. 
No. | Northern $1.40 
No. 2 Northern 1.36 
No. 3 Northern 1.32 
No. 4 Northern 1.25 
No. 5 Wheat 1.08 
No. 6 Wheat 1.02 
Feed Wheat 96 
No. | C.W. Amber Durum 1.50 
No. 2 C.W. Amber Durum 1.47 
No. 3 C.W. Amber Durum 1.40 
Ex. No. 2 C.W. Amber Durum 1.34 
No. 4 C.W. Amber Durum 1.31 
No. 5 C.W. Amber Durum 1.13 
No. 6 C.W. Amber Durum 1.07 

Oats— 

No. | C.W $0.60 
No. 2 C.W 60 
No. Ex. 3 C.W 57 
No. 3 C.W 57 
Ex. No. | Feed 57 
No. | Feed 55 
No. 2 Feed 50 
No. 3 Feed 45 
Barley— 
Nos. | and 2 C.W. 6-row $0.98 
No. 3 C.W. 6-row 96 
No. 4 C.W. 6-row 88 
Nos. | and 2 C.W. 2-row 91 
No. 3 C.W. 2-row 68 
No. | Feed 67 
No. 2 Feed 83 
No. 3 Feed 76 
BREA 16 THE SYAFF OF Lire 


Wheat Carry-over 
Sets Record 


WINNIPEG Canada's wheat 
carry-over on July 31 hit an all-time 
high of 722,967,000 bu., or 133,393,000 
greater than a year 
to figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Farm leaders 
in Western Canada contend that the 
figure is close to 100 million bushels 
too high 

The release that 
duction had much than 
estimated in the past few years and 
that this had accounted for the huge 
increase. The bureau explained that 
apparently had 
found that Canada was growing much 
more wheat than officially estimated 
It is adopting the census figures and 
Is revising its acreage and production 
estimates upwards. New figures for 
the 1952-56 period will be 
later, the bureau stated 

Farm-held stocks of wheat, 
ed in the carry-over, were 
at a record 319,160,000 bu., or 
ly 115 million over a 
average for the 
83 million bushels 

The total carry-over of wheat, oats, 
barley, flax and rye went to a new 
high of 1,108,200,000 bu., compared 
with 827,400,000 last year 


ago, according 


actual 
more 


said 
been 


pro 


the census takers 


issued 


includ- 
placed 
rough- 
The 


years 1s 


year ago 
past 10 
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Western Canadian 
Wheat Harvest 
Progressing 


WINNIPEG Western Canada’s 
har progressi! rapidly, al- 
though howers caused some inter- 
ruption ‘hiefly in Manitoba. Day- 
time temperatures generally were in 
the |} 70's and low 80's, while 
overnight lows in the 4 were com- 
mon. A large percentage of the grain 
in the yuuthern half of the three 
prairi provinces has been either 
swathed or combined and operations 
ire n steadily northward 

While there has been little or no 
uggestion of any change in crop 
conditions during the week, there 
ippears to be a slightly more pes- 
imisti« attitude toward average 
yield particularly regarding flax. 
Samples of grain harvested to date 
uggest that No. 2 and 3 Northern 
will be the predominating grades of 
wheat, while a good percentage of 
the barley will be in the malting 
classifications. Oats from some of the 
southern sections of the West are 
being graded down to No. 1 Feed 
because of mildew. There has been in- 


ufficient flax taken off to indicate 
i trend in grading 
Fall pastures are drying up and 
stocks of hay, includin rasses and 
legumes ire substantially less than 
i Ve 
Stocks of Wheat 
Show Decline 
In Canada 
WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions declined 
3,400,000 bu. for the week ended Aug 
14 to 404,100,000 compared with 407,- 


100,000 the previous week and 360,- 
300,000 bu. a year ago, according to 
the statistics branch of the Board of 


Grain Commissioners for ¢ 


export and 


‘anada. The 


domestic disappearance 


well ahead of deli 


Wa 


eries to coun- 

try elevators 
Commercial stocks of Canadian 
coars¢ iins and flaxseed held rela- 
tively steady during the week under 
review and closed at the following 


level oats 53,200,000 bu barley 60,- 
900,000; rye 3,700,000; and flaxseed 

900,000 bu. Marketin were light 
and there was only a small export 


movement of these grains reported 


The forwarding movement showed 
ome improvement with country load- 
ings totaling 8,500,000 bu. of the five 
principal grains combined. This up- 
turn did not apply at the Canadian 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Dave Flook 


SALES APPOINTMENT — Dave 
Flook, Denver, has been named sales 
representative for the Raymond Bag 
Corp. in the Rocky Mountain area. 
Mr. Flook has completed the recent- 
ly inaugurated sales training course 
for Raymond representatives at the 
firm’s Middletown, Ohio, headquar- 
ters. The training course is designed 
to give a thorough background on 
multiwall bag manufacturing and 
client service to new company repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Flook will cover the 
Rocky Mountain Region from his 
headquarters in the Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 





lakehead where unloads amounted 
to only 5 million bushels and ship- 
ments to only 3,800,000 bu. As a re- 
sult, Fort William-Port Arthur stocks 


advanced further to a total of 71,700,- 


000 bu. made up of 49,800,000 bu. of 
wheat, 4,900,000 of oats, 13,200,000 
of barley, 1,300,000 of rye, and 2,500,- 
000 bu. of flaxseed. Fort William- 
Port Arthur terminal elevator stocks 
are currently 21,900,000 bu. heavier 
than the volume held at this time 
last year. 


Stocks of all grains in store in 
Western Canada on Aug. 14 amount- 
ed to 329,400,000 bu., while 


elevators held 79,300,000 bu.; 


eastern 
Pacific 


Coast terminal 15,700,000, and 
Churchill 3,100,000 bu. Only 200,000 
bu. were in store in U.S. positions 
and the remaining 28,000,000 bu. of 


all grains visible were in transit 
The aggre the five principal 
grains showed 100,000 bu. visible 


gate of 


927 


This was 58,500,000 bu. greater than 
the 468,900,000 bu. visible at the 
same time last year 

BREAD iS THE STAFF ’ ve 


Thomas H. Sopher 
Injured Fatally 


ELKHART, IND. Thomas H. 
Sopher, 65, died in a hospital here 
Aug. 20 from injuries he suffered in 
an auto accident near Nappanee, 
Ind. Mr. Sopher started his milling 
career with the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., South Chicago, which 
later was bought by General Mills, 
Inc. For a number of years he has 
been engaged in the consulting busi- 


ness, operating in Michigan and Indi- 
ana 
Mr. Sopher was a past chairman 


of District Six, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. He is survived by a 
daughter, four grandchildren 
brother, Roy, who until re- 
was part owner of Garland 
Inc., Greensburg, Ind 


son, a 
and a 
cently, 
Mills, 





July 31, 1957 
n thousand bushels) 
Positio Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
In Canada 
On farms 319,160 172,100 60,980 10,640 1,620 
Country elevators 228,802 37,991 35,433 1379 1,351 
Interior private and mill elevat 6.755 710 18l6 18 60 
Interior terminal elevator 12.213 28 90 2 4 
Pacif Coast terminals 11.924 67 686) 40) 
Churchill elevators 4,885 
Fort William-Port Arthur elevat 46,656 4,693 14,244 1,077 2,289 
In transit—lake §,103 702 930 20 38! 
In transit—rail 16.339 2,099 1,645 465 636 
Easte elevators 68.299 4,027 4,590 404 472 
Eastern mills (mill bins only 2,340 168 75 | 
Waster mills (mill bins y 212 65 29 } 
Totals Canada* 722.888 222.86! 140.914 14,021 7,286 
In U.S 79 105 8 
Tot Canadian gra n Canada and US 
July 31, 1957 122,967 222,966 140,914 14,039 7,206 
Comparative stocks July 31, 1956? 
Canada 576,803 118.2865 110,948 16,239 2,507 
US 71 62/1 14 
Tota! Canada and US 579,574 119,106 110,948 16,313 2,507 
Average stocks, July 31 1947-564 290,303 69,957 70,325 10,067 3,336 
Subject to revision. tRevised 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 

“Ogilvie” 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 








Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal! 
Cable Address: 


Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





( ntinued from page 16) 
demand for family flour last week 
but ikery demand was slow. Price 
closed 10¢ lower on family and 2¢ 
lower on bakery. Quotations Aug. 23 
delivered Oklahoma points, carlots 
Famil short patent $7.20@7,40 

tandard $6.2007640, bakery unen 

riched short $5.997 6.09, 95° stand 
ard $5.8975.99, straight grade $5.84 
w5.94 Truck lots higher on all 
grace 


Central West 


Chicago: The flour trade seems to 


be fairly well booked for some months 
to come, as indicated by gradually 
declinit olume figures reported in 


the central states for the last few 


weel Sales by mills were estimated 
at around 75% of five-day milling 
capacity for the week ending Aug. 26 
as compared to 125% in the preceding 
period 


Soft wheat sales tapered off sharp 
ly we 


ounting for only around 40% 
of total volume during the week. The 
major task ahead now, millers say, is 
to get the shipping orders in and 
maintain grinding time 

Price varied little, and no event 
during the week was given more than 
passing consideration by the trade 
Quotations Aug, 26: Spring top pa 
tent $5.9546.12, standard $5,854 


6.07, clears $5.45@5.78; hard winter 
short $5.7575.86, 95% patent $5.65a 
5.81, clear $5.58; family $7.75; 
high ratio $7.44@7.55, 
hort $6.104:6.66, standard 
$4.87; cookie and cracke) 
papers, $5.40@ 5.50 


East 


Flour values tended to 

in the local market last 
Springs, after a two-week 
tability, advanced about 
three top grades, while 
narrowed the price range 
rise on the inside quotation 


solt 
winter solt 
winte 
§).4d5, clear 


flour 


Boston 
move higher 
week 
period of 
S¢ oon (the 
first clear 
with a o¢ 


and a 20¢ dip on the high side, Hard 
wheat flours showed little price vari 
ation during the week and finished 
unchanged, Soft wheat flours were 
irregular with price changes rang 


ing from 10¢ higher to 10¢ net lower 

Overall trading activity was gen 
erally described as slow, On both 
sprin ind hard winters buying was 
generally restricted to small job-lots 


for immediate or nearby require- 


ments. Buyers were extremely casual 
in their market inquiries, indicating 
comfortable inventory positions, On 
the ft wheat flour, trading activity 
wa lightly improved over recent 
weeks but still could not be deseribed 
is booming. A dip in the family flour 


quotation was reported to have the 


effect of making potential buyers far 
more cautious in their commitments 
than customary 


Quotations Aug, 24: Spring short 


patent $6.89@6.99, standard $6,794 
6.89, high gluten $7.24@7,34, first 
clears $6.070@6.27; hard winter short 
patent $6.52@6.62, standard $6.37@ 
6.47; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.83@ 
7.12: eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.670617; soft wheat high ratio 


$6,628.02; family $7.82. 


Buffalo: 
activity in 


There wa very 
the flour n 


little tandard 
irket last 6.28, first clear 


$7.244 7.48, straight $6.18 
$4.80 7 5.48 


week, Sales of spring wheat were con New York: The combinatior of a 
fined to fill-in lots and additions to narrow price range and fairly com 
bookings. There was scarcely any fortable balances held by most bak 
activity in Kansas flour at all, and ers and jobbers restricted demand 
movement in other type f flour wa throughout the week. Busine was 
nominal rather slow in all bakery flours with 
Spring wheat flour ended 4¢ lower the exception of some fair bookings 
but Kansas edged up 1¢. Clears were pring wheats. Some mill repre- 
unchanged; cake flour advanced 10¢ entatives predict that rather dull in- 
and pastry rose o¢ quir will probably persist through 
Buyers have been hesitant this jhe near future 
year, especially in Kansa flour An advance in advertised cake 
where levels are 20¢ above a year fours caused little trade reaction, 
ago. They are reluctant to make long ind a 10¢ drop in family flour prices 
commitments only to pay carryin had practically no effect on demand 
charges Interest in semolinas was reported a 
Both spring and Kansas flours have fairly good 
held quite firm in premiums and Quotations Aug. 23: Spring short 
prices. The arrival of 1,500 cars Aug patent $6.70@6.80, standard $6.60% 
19 at Duluth and Minneapolis augered 670. high gluten $7.0577.15. clears 
for lower price But the market $6.100 6.25; hard winter short patent 
took it in stride and prices worked $6.50@6.60, standard $6.3576.45: Pa 
higher cific soft wheat flour $6.60@7.05 
Good picnic weather over recent eastern soft wheat straights $5.65¢4 
weekends has spurred sales of roll 6.15. high ratio $6.60@8: family $7.80 
and buns and the retail bakeri Philadelphia: With price hifting 
busine last week wa senerally ick and forth in a narrow range, 
ood local bakers and jobbers appeared 
Flour output here was above ato find no inspiration for seeking 
week ago and a year ago. Two mill idditional amounts of flour. Trading 
put in a full 7-day week; two worked yn the local market was mostly at a 
6 days; one 5 days and the remainin tandstill, except for scattered pur- 
mill 4% days chases of springs by those who par- 
Quotations Aug. 23: Spring family ticipated only to a limited extent in 
$7.800°7.90, high gluten $6.7946.99 the recent burst of buying activity 
short $6.4446.64, standard $6.34@ Mill representatives said that the 
6.59, straight $5.9776.54, first cleat ipproach of the Labor Day holiday 
$6.24; hard winter short $6.1876.63 has put an additional restraint upon 
standard $6,036.53, first clear $5.73 buying appetites. They look for no 
soft winter short patent $7.8378.18 improvement in the near future, bar- 











am op 
cet 

? cate 
MENU TRICKS WITH BREAD—Wives of delegates to the convention of the 
American Association of Agricultural College Editors are shown how tasty 
tricks with bakers’ breads can easily bring variety to daily menus by Dorothy 
Besemer, nutrition field representative of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. The group includes, left to right, Mrs, Betty Wells, administrative 
assistant to the dean of home economics, University of Colorado; Miss Bese- 
mer; Mrs. Samuel Reck, wife of the president of the association; and Mrs. 
Lewis Thomas, wife of the director of information, University of Colorado. 
The ideas for the breads were developed by the consumer service department 
of the institute. 





ring some important development in 
the political picture. Meanwhile, con- 
sumption of flour is just about steady, 
reflecting a somewhat lagging 
mand for baked goods due to vacation 
influences and shutdowns by num- 
erous smaller establishments 

Quotations Aug 23, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.15@ 
7.25, short patent $6.8006.90, stand- 
ard $6.70@6.80, first clear $6.60G 
6.70; hard winter short patent $6.30 
@6.40, standard $6.2006.30; soft 
winter, nearby $5.40@5.50 


de- 


Pittsburgh: Early last week spring 
patents were being offered at prices 
reminiscent of the recent selling 
wave, and moderate buying 
was done over the city and tri-state 
areas by bakers and jobbers whose 
contracts expiring. Sales 
very in other patents 


some 


are were 


In unadvertised and advertised 
family flour, sales were normal for 
this period of the year. Directions 
on all patents continue to pick up 
and are now fairly good to good 


Quotations Aug. 24 
tons, Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $6.147 6.44, medium $6.19 
6.49, hort $6.29746.59; spring 
standard $6.43 @6.55, medium 


carlots, cot- 


patent 


$6.48 7 6.60 hort $6.53@6.65, first 
clear $6.1506.55, high gluten $6.92 
@7.11; advertised family $7.95, un- 
advertised $6.50@7.15; pastry and 
cake $5.94@7.72 
South 
New Orleans: Little change was 


flour business during the 
past week and Southwest hard wheat 
mills were relatively quiet as regards 
most of the baking 
trades are well booked 
ranging from 60 days to 


noticed in 


bookings 
and 
for periods 


since 


jobbing 


year end. Passing business on all 
types of flour is limited to small lots 
for immediate and nearby shipment 
while the trade is content to work 
out its needs, awaiting a reaction on 
prices 

Spring and soft wheat flour sales 
are in a similar category. Family flour 
was quiet also, with only small lots 
going for replacement. Cake flour 
sales improved slightly and should 
hold up with the coming of cooler 
weather 

Shipping directions are well main- 
tained and can be considered fairly 
heavy. Stocks on hand are slightly 
lower, With storage space at a pre- 
mium 

Export flour sales were at a low 
point, some fair sized lots going to 
Venezuela and inquiries coming in 
from Guatemala. Business to Europe 
was at a standstill 

New Orleans quotations Aug. 24 
in carlots, packed in 100-lb. multiwall 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $6.05@6.20, standard $5.904 
6.05, first clear $5.15@5.45; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $6.704 
6.90. standard $6.50@6.70, first clear 


$67 6 30, high gluten $695@7.15; soft 
wheat short patent $5.65@6, straight 
$5.2505.55, first clear $4.65@5.10 
high ratio cake $6.20@6.55; Pacific 
Coast cake $6.65@6.95, pastry $6.10@ 


§.25 
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Ht 9 tions Aug. 26: Bran $30@30.50, shorts 
Pacific Coast sone Ate Bap oo 
eee eee od madines ~SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Portland: Heavier flour buying 26.50, shorts $28.75@29.50, middlings 
ite t week caused prices to ad- $26.75@27.50, bulk 
vance on all types of flour, with the Ft. Worth: There was a fair de- Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
_' . rr . . _— lot rompt liv n c d in ! ac t indicatec oint 
exception of rye. Since new crop mand for millfeed during the early '**: ©romPt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 
prices have been slow leclining and part and middle of the week, but Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
f diust to new crop conditions. A ; > sanwient anon . —_ Brar $35.50@34.00 § 32.00 $36.50@3750 §$ $46 00@47.50 
i a o L hscrqrecss then the market eased. At the present eden d sae: +Hot t+ P+ » caDas ce 3? boibbe 6 g 4.50 
4 sustained Hour buy ovement IN time demand is light and supply Fiour midds 43.00@44.00 39.00@40.00 e ® 
the domestic and export trades has yather moderate. Quotations Aug. 23, **? %°9 45 os 00 ~ 50 yma ee - r 
nut P mills on ’ we ven-day, my ‘ “2 30 / 0 vray shorts Kansas City St ouls t ort ew Orleans Seattie 
cwound.the-clock grinding edie. @00 ee: Been SO”, Gy} Bra $30.00@30.50 $....@ $39.00@40.00 § $ 
y ie CIOCR BI a” $41.50@42.50 delivered Texas common _ Shorts 33.50@34.00 @ 41.50@42.50 
pecially the larger coast mills, Ex- points; 50¢ lower on bran and $2 low- Bran Shorts Middlings 
oO! ngs *hilir »s have ‘ : 
port kings to the Philippines have er on shorts, compared with previous Toronto $ $ 5 $ $ $ 
4 be 1, and coupled with the do- woo, Winnipeg 34.00@38.00 39.00@41.00 42.00@45.00 
mestic trade, have caused hesitant , — . . - — 
s ie: ae er " Salina: Demand was slow, with ‘ _ 
puvel t come into ne market oO a se : 
" = cal t ' juotations bran $1 and shorts $3 ton lower. side feeds. However, buying interest ing lower and demand doing the same 
i 1gGe! Ss ; riou « . ‘ : " 
AU §; High gluten $7.22. all Mon- Supplies were adequate, Quotations Was restrained to immediate require in spite of lower costs particularly on 
; pes Sa at r Aug. 22, basis Kansas City: Bran $30 ments } : 
tan $6.95, fancy hard wheat clears 3() 50 } $33 50 34 uulk feeds. A slight improvement was 
oy aS. gre tS 955.000 3 ‘lose . ( ’ 
$6.86. Bluestem bake $7.02. cake wv, Bray shorts ; Bran « lose d about $1 lower, while noted towards last weekend and some 
7-74 _- . or . Pp ‘e eds vr shed 75 o $15 le 
$7.71, pastry $6.71, pie $6.41; 100% Hutchinson: Prices for millfeeds hit middlings finished 75¢ to $1.50 below miyers and jobbers took advantage 
vho vheat $6.27 ham $5.84 a 15-year low here the past week. the levels of a week earliet 
: now eat PV.28 Tanai ’ ’ en of the low price level, particularly 
‘ cracked wheat $5.94 Prospects for a good grain sorghum Quotations Aug. 24 Bran $46 th vith ' f ’ 
Pa ‘ i pe . ose \ storave f — 
crop in the Southwest were given aS midds. $47.50 _ * ame faciliti Mills 
. ‘ aos . - -" were not overly ressing, except in 
Canada the main reason for this steady de Buffalo: Millfeed sales continued 4). p. y 
: cline. Demand was strong but insuffi- slow last week and prices of bran and ” heavy production areas. Quota 
pe: Cle ICE of Cana- ie 1 ” ' oye ; - tik / y ” SAI) G On. 
weigg £ learal cient to bolst r prices. Quotations middlings slumped to a new 15 to ions Aug 24 Bran $40@41.25; 
dian flour to all destinations _— Aug. 23, basis Kansas City, sacked 20-year low. Bulk supplies of bran shorts $437 44.75: midds. $41@42.25 
A tinue t how a slow but steady . M9095 « « $334 33.75 = E 
th th af ) movers nt Bran $29.25, short 33.4 33.79 and middlings were availabl but Memphis: Millfeed moved to a new 
increas Vitn w? 0 Wart mo 4 -4 - . 
{ Sor tne wae: ented Aun 20 seems Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow sacked was tight. A little decline in 15-year low last week in Memphis, 
to 310 OM) sac ks, compared with last week, with offerings ample Bran mixed business, coupled with good dealers reported, Demand was. still 
2989 200 the previous week. Clearances declined $1.50 and shorts $2.50 ton flour mill running time, has augment poor, with mixed feed business in the 
in STA 3 ict trie however, eased Quotations Aug. 23, basis Kansas ed millfeed supplies. Red dog is start mid-South area slow Dealers are 
ht to 76.500 sacks from 94,000 City: Bran $29.50@30, shorts $33.50 ing its seasonal decline Running time hopeful that some buying will be 
nad earlier. Domestic trade 3A averaged 6 days. Bran ended $2 low stimulated at these low levels. How 
| é } ind with mill output Oklahoma City: No activity in mill er; middlings were off $1.50 to $2 and ever, they said that as prices have 
rt of a seven-day week. there is feeds was reported the past week red dog was down $3.50. Quotations — moved down considerably in the past 
ease in suppl Prices re- Prices closed $1 lower on bran and Aug. 23: Bran $36.50037.50, midd hopes for business to cd velop failed 
{ 1anged. Quotations Aug. 24 $2.75 lower on shorts. Quotations $37.50 @ 38.50, red dog $470 48.50. The to materialize. The supply was ade 
lop patent springs for delivery be- Aug. 23. straight cars: Bran $32.50@ bulk differential on bran and midds quate for the small demand, and the 
ay | aes —a mite . , -e ‘ am 41° 4 & Te oe 
twee! t William and the British 33.50; millrun $34.13@35.13; shorts was $4.50 less trend patton steady. Quotations Aug. 23 
{ Columbia boundary. cotton 100’s, %$35.75@36.75. Mixed or pool cars $1 Philadelphia: Drouth condition Bran $37 gray shorts $41, standard - 
gn 7 6.10; second patents, cottons, higher on all classes continued to prevail in this area with midds. $38.50, burlap: 
$5.45@ 5.85; second patents to bakers, Chicago: Little interest in the mill- "° relief in sight, something which Portland: A weak market. with 
paper 100 $4.5004.70. All prices feed market was evidenced by feed contributed to a broadening in de price on standard millrun as 
cash l manufacturers in the central states ™and for millfeed. The local market low as $35, prevailed at mid-week, A 
during the week ending Aug. 26. even WS Standing its ground, with supplies firmer tone appeared toward the 
i > ’ P y ") ) “yr . 
Millfeed though prices, already comparatively @™ple. Quotations Aug. <3: Bran close. Quotations Aug. 23: Midds, $41 
-, s s. $47.50 
Mi li TY . — low, slid even lower. Prospective buy $46 0, standard midd 17.5 red Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
i 4 - oc mi Ke ap- ov ' bs 
oy “ee , s t! 2 ers seemed unconcerned. Quotations dog $58.90 during the past week. Mills are oper 
ry ed to J é iump 1e as "oe “OR 22 : 
peal a = = list I © P 1 Aug. 23: Bran $35.50036, standard Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were slow ating to capacity, 24 hours a day 
though not ; : , ; , ; - — midds. $377 38, flour midds. $43@44, last week. Supplies continued plenti six days a week, and are booked half 
a G price arenes: o. ver a8 red dog $450 47 ful in all lines, and immediate ship way through September. Supply ex 
edl tne west or tni eason in ) . — ‘ ~,, 
( B | : 2 ailie Boston: Millfeed quotations were ment is available. Lower prices caused ceeds demand, Quotations (off $1); 
‘ I ne eriod openet i 1e ‘ . 7 o * an . 
A . 19 ith it uri i trading ™oderately lower in the local market ‘ iutious buying. Quotations Aug. 23, Red bran and millrun $36, midds. $41 
I A ( ( in F 4 : ¢ re 
; ~ } . ' 1 rye ay last week. The price dip reflected a f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $43@ ro Denver: Red bran and millrun $43, 
pow eC! yn mm ( 4 r . ‘ PA Ff . ore ° 
t 1 t very light demand for somewhat reduced buying interest 144.50, standard midds, $45,504 46 midds. $48. To California: Red bran 
nex aga V1 }a Very ini ‘ . on « 2 ,@ . : : . 
1 is, but with shipping direc and the ready availability of supplies flour midds. $52.507/54, red dog $57.90 and millrun $43.50, midds. $48.50, 
i ed teeds ) viln ipping C- . ’ . . 
rs f jobber tarting t ‘ed despite the absence of Canadian offer- V98.00 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 
ion { } wers s§ in ) ap 
By A st aioe Sniial = tein aint ings. Most of the buying activity was New Orleans: Millfeed business has Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds is 
14 peers 4 1 t diffi spotty and centered in areas of drouth veakened considerably since the be very slow, but light stocks are holding 
nick Vere SIO an ] Was - 
It t i : etl en ket rr xers and reduced pasturage in need of out- nning of the month, with prices eas up prices, Sales in the three prairie 
( T » aerermine we TI rKe WViIACTS 
u , ‘ . wey vast” provinces are seasonally unimportant 
ere Nuvin Only aS ap rit y CU" 
, +} with low stock ap and the usual small movement to 
ed, evel nose Vv ) OCKS, & - . 
pivny hoping 10 tenet even SUNAMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS. $3:'or (nats xected ots time 
- os 2 oom Pa tne a ' nd. and re of year has not appeared, Quotations 
wine - een ods ' or 2 gelees Aug. 24: Bran f.0.b. mills, $3438 in 
1u¢ il } ) ) ce 4 
hniener Dy ope nly indicating any Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt the three Prarie province shorts 
ty ' nd Bec f the low delivery $390 41; midds. $42445. All prices 
Ong if ina » 1Usé Ol ; . 
vels it was fairly easy to trade once Chicago Minneapolis Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo cash carlots, Small lots ex country 
er was found Spring family $ $6.35@755 $...@ $...@ $700@790 @levators and warehouses $5 extra 
} Spring top patent 5.95@6.12 @ @ @ @ 
he , y vs » Aug 23 when Spri high luter 6 17@6.46 a @ 4.79@6.99 
. 7 sige - > d Sovinn short — 82@6 01 @ @ 6 44@b 64 Rye 
OMe rridas began to press for de- Spring standerd 5.65@6.07 12@5.71 @ @ 6.34@6 59 
ferred sales. Sack demand remained sore hey Ay") AYE , FP e % ° 796 54 Minneapolis: The local rye market 
‘ > . i i c 4 i" 277@5.5 @ (@ a 
ight, however. A market for flour + he sl eae 7.75 @ 6.50@7 40 @ @t.24 was quiet during the seven-day period 
nide nm . , Was ven more Hard nter short 5.75@5.86 D 5 60@5 65 @ 6. 16@6 63 . vw » On > cote » 
ad ind red dog : sat Hard winter ‘Gene ard 5.65@5 8! @ 5.50@5.55 @ 653@6 03 ending Aug. 23, as xpects d in view of 
, difficult to find all weet Herd winter flest clear 5 68 s 4.65@5.00 @ 6.73 the recent heavy buying of flour and 
: : “ ye ) 9 Soft winter short patent 6.10@6 66 @ @ 7 83@8 \8 the cove , Tt , 
Quotations Aug 23 Bran $32, lt 5 ll eA .st : . @ 12407 48 he covering operations which fol 
tandard midds $32.500 33 flour Soft winter straight : 4 . pot + 4 lowed, all of which have been com 
ODA ,@ PADS ft int first clear P) @ o 0@5 . The ‘ a . . 
nidds. $39@40. red dogs 117 42.50. _ =" Bo e “i ie : a @ . 10@5 64 pleted. The most noticeable feature of 
Kansas City: Millfeed demand was Rye flour, dark 4.31@4.6! @ @ @ 4.95@5 09 the week was a narrowing of the 
enerall termed stronger Aug. 26 New York hile Bostor Pittsburgh *New Ori price spread between old and new 
fter a week of softness that carried Spring family $ @ $ @7 82 $650@7.95 $. @ crop rye, with the former dropping 
: ‘ . : ore Spring high gluter 7.08@7.15 §@7.25 oo 6.92@7\1 @ several ce y “¢ ' 
me pl to 15-vear low The low Spring short 6 70@6 80 | 80@6.90 6 89@4 99 6 53@6 65 @ everal cents, bringing it more in line 
evel of the market has attracted ad- Spring standard 6.60@6.70 +6 70@680 6 9s 69 6.43@6.55 @ with new crop and with quotations at 
, use : ne Spring first clear 6.10@6.25 6 60@670 607@6.27 6.15@655 @ = arkea p e » on 
ditiona terest from feed manufac- ind” gitite ae yt) set 10@ 6.40 652@6.62 6.29@6 59 @ other marke ts Quotation Aus 23 
— Dies — Hard winter standard 4 0@4.30 637@6 6.) 4 a ure white NO » mo >, medium 
tur ers and jobbers, however 6.35@6 45 C @ 47 4@b 44 G P hite N 1 $4.98 ( | 
dainge a ’ Soft winter family 7.60 @ és * 4.784 5, de A230 4. 
nd s¢ e tightness was re ported for Soft winter straight 5 465@6.15 @ § 47@6.17 @ @ 34.780 486, dark $4.237 43) 
earby feed Aug. 26. The huge milo ae Sour wane 5.50@5.60 55 @s 60 @ : 1@s . @ Ohicago: Rye flour sales are ex 
p that is expected in the South- — Semolina ‘biend, bull 6.79@6 89 @ @ @b oe @ pected to be small during the next 
vect factor that is expected by Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg few months, and bookings during the 
iny to keep millfeed price it a low Family patent $ Spring top patent $ $6 10@6 10 current week bear out such a predic 
level. Production has not been as —* : wit 4 yer wes tion. The trade is well booked, and 
astry ter exports? ‘ we ve : 
irge a ear ago, but running time *100-Ib. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.: Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. Williem only fill-in sales were recorded, Quo- 


is expected to pick up soon. Quota- and British Columbia boundary. tBekery wheat flour in |00-lb. papers tations Aug. 23: White patent $5,064 
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and 


Co}jee 


SELLING TEAM—This is the type of “team” merchandising pieces local out 


lets will soon be featuring as part of the massive, fall “Taste-Mates” 
doughnuts and coffee, Co-sponsors are DCA Food Industries, Ine., 
and the Pan;American Coffee Bureau, 


tion for 





37, medium $48605.17, dark $4.31 
“a4 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
mall, consisting only of moderate 
purecl over widely scattered tri- 


trate ime ' for 
tember ti 


deliveries after Sep- 
t when 30¢ less than pres- 





Paul Olson Promoted 
To Plant Manager 
By International 


MINNEAPOLIS International 
Milling Co. has announced the promo- 
tion of Paul J. Olson to the position 
of plant manager of the company’s 
it North Kansas City, Mo 

Vir. Olson will also be assistant to 
John W. Olsen, production manager 
of International's southwest division 
headquarters at North 


mitt 


which has it 


Kan City 

Bevinning with the company in 
1951 as a buyer, Mr, Olson became 
assistant plant manager at Interna 
tional mill in New Ulm, Minn., in 
1952. In 1953 he was moved to Min- 
neapolis as a production analyst and 
in 1954 became assistant plant man 
ager at the company’s mill in Daven 
port lowa 

Vir. Olson has served in Minneapo- 
li is assistant to the production 


the central division since 
Prior to coming to Inter 
buyer for the 
Minneapolis 


manager ol 
Api il 
national, he 


1956 
wis Aa 


Slocum 


bergren Co., 


ah 
Ps. 





Paul J, Olson 


ent quoted prices will be available 
Quotations Aug. 23 f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5394 
medium $5.0975.60, dark $4.794 5.3 
blended $6.167 6.26, rye meal 
5.05 


‘ 
oa) 


$4.754 


Buffalo: Rye prices declined 10¢ 
last week, Sales were nominal. Some 
sources have been forecasting lowe) 


rye prices in the next 30 day 
tions Aug, 23: White $5.704 
dium $5.504 5.64, 

Philadelphia: A slackening in de 
mand for dark flour contributed to 


(Juota 
84, me 


dark $4.9545.09 


softer undertone in the price struc 
ture of the local market last weel 
The Aug 23 quotation on rye white 
was $5.5075.60, a 30¢ downward re 


vision from the previous week 
Portland: Prices 
with white patent at 


dark rye at $6.10 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Demand for 


were unchanged 


$7.10 and pure 


rolled oat 


and oatmeal is dull and sales small 
Prices, however, are firm. Quotation 
Aug. 24: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sack 
$5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb ack 
$6.65@6.90 in the three prairie pro 


inces. All prices cash carlot 
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Baltimore Export Trade 


Lowest in Two Years 


BALTIMORE The | port dimin 
ishing export grain trade reached a 
24-month low of 3,659,879 bu. in 
June, statistics compiled by the Bal 
timore Chamber of Commerce reveal 
Grain loadings here last month wer 


in smaller volume than for any month 


ly period since May, 1955, when 
2,797,728 bu. moved overseas frot 
local elevators 

Shipments during June were 1,317 
998 bu. below those in May and 
6,290,683 bu. under exports in June 


of last year. 

During the first half of the current 
year a total of 34,821,324 bu. grain 
has been loaded aboard vessels at 
Baltimore elevators for overseas de 
tinations, contrasted with loadings of 
57,099,201 bu. in the 
period of 1956 


corresp nding 


GAEAO if THE STAFF ’ ‘ 


ELEVATOR PROJECT 


INGALLS, KANSAS Ingall 
Grain, Inec,, has started construction 
of a 500,000 bu. addition to its elk 
vator here. The addition, which will 
be equipped with an aeration sys 
tem, will cost about $185,000. It will 


be completed by Nov. 1 


STERN MILLER 


New and Amended 
PL 480 Grants 
Reported 


HINGTON—New o1 nended 

iuthorizations issu inder 

I of Publie Law 400 which total 

14 ha been announced by 

the 5. Department of Agriculture 

lhe countries involved are Korea 

P d, Indonesia, Japa Yugoslavia 
i nbia 

| i has received an authoriza- 

finance purchase of $2.1 mil 

rth of wheat for wl floul 

U.S. suppliers, Authorization No 

1-17 provides for purchase of ap 

| itely 33,000 metric tons wheat 

K grade U.S. No. 2 or better 

it flour Korea also ha re 


d an authorization 

10 to finanees purcha e ol 
etric tons barley and an authoriza 
tion, PA 24-18, for $2 millior 
etric tons rice 


PA 24-16, for 
17.000 


to buy 


Poland has received an authoriza- 

t PA 41-05, for $25.6 million for 
pu ise of 400,000 metric tor wheat 
ilk, grade U.S. 2 or better. An- 

the ithorization for Poland, PA 
11-04, provides for financing purchas« 
f 107,000 bale of cotton valued at 


17,635,000 


iuthorization for Indonesia, PA 


44 », has been amended by increa 
unt by $80,159 transferred 
PA 34-10 previously issued 
iuthorization for Colombia, PA 


i, for wheat or wheat flour ha 


imended by extending the ter 

cle ry date from Sept. 30 to 

( t 1 The iuthorization pro ides 

I Cll of $2,705,000 worth of 
it or wheat flour 


Yugoslavia has received an author- 
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ization, PA 11-15, which provides for 
the purchase of approximately 1,200 
metric tons cottonseed oil and/or soy- 
bean oil valued at $461,845. 

The purchase authorization for Ja- 
pan, PA 22-15, is for 41,000 
tons corn valued at $2,437,000 


metri 
BREA & THE STAFF ’ re 


Brazil Investigates 
Milling Capacities 


RIO DE JANEIRO—The Brazilian 
government's wheat expansion service 
is engaged in the verification of the 
capacity of Brazil's flour mills as part 
of the organization which determines 
the quantities of grown and 
imported grain to be distributed every 
yeal 

Three « 
ating the investigation 
580 mills, out of total 
of 680, have In several 
cases it was found that the registered 
capacity much less than the real 
capacity 

A government has author 
ized the mills in central and northern 
Brazil to exchange 


home 


OMmMISSIONS ha e been ope! 


and already 


the country’s 
been reviewed 
was 


decree 


Brazilian for 


im- 
ported wheat provided the entire sale 
of domestic wheat is assured. This, it 
is hoped, will facilitate the distribu 
tion of supplies purchased in the 
south by the mills concerned in the 
plan. The three principal ports of Rio 
Grande do Sul shipped 278,484 tons 
of home grown wheat during the five 


months ended June 30 this 


yeal 

ELEVATOR COMPLETION 
CRAIGMONT, IDAHO—The new 
Union Warehouse and Mercantile Co., 
Ine 
struction here, is 
pleted in 
this year 


under 
expects d to be com- 


grain elevator now con- 
time for use for 
The will replace 


troved by fire last February. 


storage 
elevator 
one ce 





Large Storage Tanks Completed 


SACRAMENTO, CAL Comple- 
f the largest rain torage 
in California has beer nnoun 
ced jointly by W. G. Stone, port dir- 
tor for the Sacramento-Yolo Port 
District and Clyde Kiddl Sacra- 
nto superintendent of Cargill of 

( fornia, Ine 
Construction of the three 125,000 
bu. tank ha increased Cargill’ 
n storage facilities in Sacramento 
to a total capacity of 875,000 bu. The 
t | have been completed in time 
1 handle the 1957 corn and milo 

p 

Cargill of California, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, i i sub- 
diary of Cargill, Ine., grain hand- 
processing and exporting firm 


Mr. Kiddle iid that the expanded 


STORAGE INCREASE—Here is 
a view of the construction of the 
three new 125,000 bu. storage tanks 
the Cargill of California, 
Inc., grain elevator at Sacramento. 


beside 


facilities will provide a 
for Pacific Coast 
higher prices for 


wider market 
resulting in 
producers and antici- 


grain 


pates the export of grain to the 
Orient when Sacramento's deep 
water channel to the Pacific Ocean 
is completed in 1962 


Cargill has leased the eley 
storage tanks from the Sacramento- 
Yolo Port District for a 
30 yea! Plans for 
additional grain 
facilitie 


itor and 


term of 
construction of 
storage and handling 
ire expected to increase the 


port's capacity to 2 million bushels 
by 1962 

Present structures are situated on 
what will be part of an extensiv 


dock area capable of handling ocean 
going ships. The grain elevator and 
storage tanks are now served by 
railway and truck sidings 
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Cipperly Comments: 





Problems on Ice 
As Officials 
Make Hay 


[(INGTON—1 little 

f any n hanges in the 

f the | Department 

re duril the next 10 

d dit luring that 
1 n the d run Top ol 
{ ( mod Stabilization 
Sel re on leave d no formal 
( ty Credit Cory ird meet 
held. Du r the course 

on ’ eleton staff is 


d there w | no attempt 
| ! ! problems 


I } heer major ftarm 
n the 85th Congress, now 
ts first This re- 
be attributed to the shat 

te! the former cohesive farm 
! that the wheat-corn- 
have t their com- 
d of high 1 qd price sup- 

1 acreage tment controls 


mercial corn belt has slow 
zed that the heat and cot 


ers have t n the mono 
prod had on feed 
tton farn inder tight 
tment I ( ved into 
ction thereby depriving the 
( 1 tl ommercial 
m the export market 
mer ha een the 
? t ompetition 
is the wil t creage al 
ncouraged rghum com 
thn corr 


l'wo-Price System 


t ind »tt n groups 
new all t i they es 
( 1s¢ | 1 price sys 
crops. TI stem fail- 
t support |! ry the proces- 

1 erchandi nterests 
price ter with one 
the don tic market and 
export ! 1 form 
proce I tax which ha 
dec red tinconstitu 
‘ latest att pt has failed 
1 fave 1 farm poli 
it is ackr edged that 
t} il public t enchanted 
dralr the rban tax 
h poor lisguised re 
1 Ip} t larm pro- 
ee} t } exposes 
t f Ezra Taft 

retary of culture 
Ihe communit d its repre 
Congr had little to 
I Benson d e home his 
crit f the farr I gram. At 
‘ ‘ ‘ irged wanted to 
ne! particularly the so 


family f ! When he 


| crit tatistical 
ing that rmers were 
ted period of 
under 1 1 high price 

rY t criticisms 
Benso! l home the 
farm e ic life, the 
tton enchantment dis 
Acreage control were un- 
nen applied to the neces- 


ise nounted 


facet {f the dispo il pro- 


Law 48 not being 

except tl igh huge fi 

t 1 Commodity 

( ( p. and at great expense in 
poli n the case of 

( here U.S. wheat and grain 
itting | the business 


t U.S. industrial custom 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


John P. Widlar 


John P. Widlar, Bag 
Firm Representative, 


Dies After Accident 


CARSON CITY NEV John P. 
Widlar, 40, Redwood City, Cal., died 


here recently fi injuri he re 
ceived several day earher in a two 
car collision near here. Mr. Widlai 
was a sales representative for Ames- 
Harris-Neville C n Francisco bag 


manulacturet! 
The head-on collision also took the 


lives of Mr. Widlat mother-in-law 


ind the driver the ther car who, 
iuthoritie iid, pu | into the wrong 
lane while pa i hay truck 

Mr. Widlar vife and two children, 
Chris, 10 ind na on », were also 
injured. Chi wa till hospitalized 


last week. The Widla 
ed to be on their Val 


were report 
to Kansas City, 
their former home vhen the crash 
occurred 


Before joinin the Ames-Harris 
Neville Co ibout a year wo, Mr 
Widlar was with the Chase Bag Co 


for many yeat tarting with the or 
Subsequently 
he was sales manager at Denver and 
later at the Kansas City office of the 


firm 


ganization in Detroit 


Omar Appoints 


New Director 
OMAHA, NEB Bruce Corn, vice 


president in char f engineering 
and production of ¢ In has an 
nounced that Wa Wellman ha 
been named direct purchasing 

Mr. Wellman starts vith Omar in 
1947 as assistant buyer in the central 
office purchasing department. Since 
that time he ha erved as purchasing 
agent at the Columbu Ohio, plant; 
buyer of raw materials at the central 
office; a 20-month management de- 
velopment progran nd, just prior 
to his most recent appointment, a 
term as assistant general purchasing 
agent 


Mill Foreman Dies 


From Injuries 
SEATTLE—-Clarence A. Miller. 47 


first shift mill foreman at the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle 
fell from a ladder in the mill Aug. 17 
and suffered fatal injuries. He had 


been with Fisher for 30 years. Hi 
older brother, Clement E. Miller, is 
head miller for Fishe 


N 
“s 











Arthur A. Williams, executive vice 
president the Memph Board f 
| turned to his desk fol 

eu ti viru niectior 
€ 
William H. Bowman, president of 


t \ceme-|] in Co Indianap 
Kat i City visitor Au 17 to 
esent at a family birthday cel 
t nf h nother, a resident of 
| ! is City for many yea who wa 


ld that day 
we 
Russell E. Hamachek, associated 
th Guido Rahr, president of the 
Rahr Maltin ind Great Western 
I mpante has been appoint 


utive vice pi ident and gen 

‘ manager of the Great Western 
Malting Co, at Vancouver, Wash. He 
ceeds the late William EFinzig, and 
take over his duties on Sept. 1 
Orme Kellett, uperintend 


ent ha been named ice pre ident 


eneral 


large of production 


e 

Corn Exchange of Buffalo ha 
inted Robert J. Frost and Vin 
ceat J. Summers a issistant chief 
inspector if in. Both men previ 
us! vere licensed in pector with 
| ey t havin been an employes 
the exchange for the past 29 year 

{1 Mr. Summers for the past 
irs. They will a 
Hors Vino 


t dames D,. Con 
recently became chief in 
vector of rain succeeding Norman 
KE. Krug who died July 


os 
Ervin E. Dalzell, formerly of Ley 


len, N.D., has been named manager 
{ the MeCalhe Co el itor it 
Uphan N.D iccording to Ben C, 


MeCabe, president of the feed and 
rain firm which headquarter it 
linneapoli Mr. Dalzell, who re 
placed Rolf Aadnes, was previously 
ployed by McCabe at Walhalla. He 
Leyden 
Grain Co, at Leyden the past five 
! is brother, Clarence Dalzell, 
es the Tolna, N.D., elevator for 
VieCabe 


been manager of the 


Donald Olson has been named an 
plication engineer in the Alli 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co pro 

ichinery department An in 

i} engineerin raduate of 

thwestern University, Mr. Olson 
nt completed Allis-Chalmer 


course for vraduate en 


The appointment of Clarence R 
Eskildsen a iwricultural attache at 
} Delhi, India, has been announced 

the US. Department of Agricul 

Mr. Eskildsen succeeds Robert 
N. Anderson, who is transferring to 
American kemba y in London 


Eiskildsen, formerly of Karlstad 
Radiun Minn ince 1955 ha 
director of the Foreign Agri 
ervics foreign trade pro 

division which has respon 
I idministering the Public 
Law 480 program for ile of US 


iral commoditi ibroad for 


The U.S. Department of Agricul 


is announced the appointment 
Dr. Harry KR. Varney a wricul 
ttacne it D jak irta, Indonesia 

ney succeeds William J, Edens 

being transferred to Pretoria 
f South Africa. Dr. Varnes 


been dean of the college of agri 


culture, foresti nd home economics 
nd director of the uricultural ex 
periment station at West Virginia 
University nee 150 
© 

Charles Ritz, chairman of the board 
of International Milling Co Minne 
apoll called at the Chicago offices 


of Miller National Federation last 
week 
° 
The member f a Korean dele 
gation representing the overnment 
ind the bread industri of South 


Korea toured the office of Miller 
National Federation and Wheat Flou 
Institute Au ye J 


© evare ; ve 


Pennsylvania Dealers 
Plan Change of Pace 
For Annual Convention 


PHILADELPHIA The Pennsyl 
vania Milley & Feed Dealers Assn 
is olfering a “change of pace in it 


convention this year 

Using “Change of Pac as the 
theme for the annual meeting, the 
association ha made changes even 
in the convention routin It is be 
ing held in a large city for the first 
time in 25 years and its unnual ban 
quet will be a “Polynesian Paradise 
Party,” an informal, authentic luau 
with genuine island food, eating with 
the fingers and topped off with dane 
ing by Hawalian girls 

The meeting is scheduled for Sept 
23-25, and the Bellevue Stratford Ho 
tel will be convention headquarters 

The convention program 
with a busines 
which is 


opens 
meeting Sept. 23 
followed by an address by 
T. Graydon Upton, one of the na 
tion’s top banking experts. The after 
noon session will include addresses by 
Dr. G. F. Combs, University of Mary 
land; Jerry Sotola, Armour & Co.,, 
and Dr. Earl Kessler and Dr. Sam 
Gu Pennsylvania State University 

The sessions Sept. 24 will open 
with a management program which 
include addresses by Ray Bowden, 
former vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealer National Assn and 
kd Cherbonnier, feed advisor to the 
same group and editor of Feeds & 
Feeding Digest 

The afternoon of Sept. 24 will in 
clude a tour of the Commercial Ex 
change, Port Richmond «nd Girard 
Point elevator 

Final event of the program is the 
“Old Dusti« olf tournament Sept 
25. A program for the ladics will be 
announced later 

Requests for rooms are 'o be made 
through the association office at 43% 
E. Main St., Ephrata, Pa 
Honored by Cargill 

MINNEAPOLIS.-Truitt Mennedy, 
manager of the Ft. Worth, Texas, 
branch office of Cargill, Incorporated 
has been named “merchant of the 
year” by the company's grain division 

H. Robert Diercks, vice president 
in charge of the division, said, “Mr 
Kennedy has done an outstanding 
job of merchandising domestic grain 
in Texas and of supervising the 
movement into export of both free 
market grain and stocks obtained 
from Commodity Credit Corp. sur- 
plus holdings. Cargill's position has 


been greatly advanced through his 
efforts and leadership.” 
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SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 











8  * T aa han hoacoan Pee eC eesneee a 
State : Average : : Indicated, Average : 1956 Indicated 
1 1965s 5 1956 1957 4 19u6=55 5 ' 1957 
-- OO OS Pee eee Sere eS "oar ”° Gar *™ “ie -~-—- 
+ Bushele Buehole Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Wis. t Zhe 26,0 26,5 1,422 760 67, 
Minn, 1 1649 2h.0 22,0 15,722 15,4156 12,320 
lows ' 19.3 17.5 23,0 277 175 18h 
N.Dek, + 12,6 17.5 17,0 92,693 96,158 61,056 
S.Dek, 1 109 9.0 17,0 32,308 11,376 25,789 
Nebr, 1 136k 12.0 16,0 627 192 22k 
Mont, ' 1562 17.0 17.0 52,856 43,962 31,229 
Idaho 32,0 36.0 39.0 19,625 20, lili, 16,681 
Wyo. ' 17.0 15.5 20.0 1,L09 696 720 
Colo. 3 16k 18,0 24,0 1,874 BL6 1,176 
N.Mex + lbs 13,0 12.5 269 195 212 
Utah ' 31.8 37,0 35,0 2,720 2,923 2,590 
Nev, ’ 26.6 32,0 31.0 352 352 L3u 
Wash ' 22.8 29.5 31,0 11,213 21,034 6,634 
Oreg. 1 lich 31.0 32,0 5,147 6,014 3,232 
: 
boo ob 6 A HHS SHEHBSESCSHEOETA BOO DOE MROSO OO Oe Reeacdéese 
U.S. 8 seb 18.9 19.1 236,892 222 ,605 185,355 
? Par gee ena ae ee i 
DURUM WHEAT 
oo oo mgt odcancngGGGGG~.--s<0: 
State : Aversge , 1956 , Indicated : Average ; 1956 Indicated 
» 1946055 1 , 1957 1 9L6—55 1957 
ee 1,000 ~ “1,006 ~~ 
+ Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
! 
Minn, t 1346 19,0 21,0 647 674 2,310 
NoDak ¢ 11,6 16,0 16,0 25,774 19,600 25,088 
S.Dak + 11,0 6.0 16.5 2,629 1,0L0 1,615 
Mont 4 1/1762 18.5 17.0 1 2,940 18,093 9,809 
a a el ee ese =| = - = = 2 © 
U.S. 8 11.7 16.6 16.5 29,637 39,607 39,022 


1/ Short-time everage,. 


SPRING, DURUM PRODUCTION 


LISTED—The 


Included with "other spring" wheat prior to 195h. 


Agricultural Marketing 


Service of the U.S, Department of Agriculture has released the above yield 
and production figures for spring wheat and durum, The information is a part 
of the USDA's Aug. 1 crop report, reported in detail on page 9 of The North- 


western Miller for Aug. 18. 








Roatie Feed Men 
To Hear Address 
By Don Turnbull 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Don Turnbull, 
executive secretary of the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, will 
be one of the featured speakers of the 


annual eonvention of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. here 
Sept, 9 10 


lie replaces.James McConnell, who 


wus scheduled to speak, but whose 
illness prevents him from attending. 
Mr. ‘Turnbull was an industry rep- 


resentative active in testifying before 
the House Committee which this year 
investigated the practices of the poul- 
try and feed industry. He will appear 
on the special feed program Sept. 9, 
which also features an address by 
Rep, Charles Brown (D., Mo.), chair- 
man of the investigating committee. 


The appearance of the two men 
promises to develop various sides of 
the situation confronting the trade 


today, that of integration and credit 
expan mon 

Two special meetings will be held 
in conjunction with the convention by 
the committee of purchasing agents 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and the Federation of Cash 
Grain Commission Merchants. 

Erle Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago, will preside over the purchas- 
ing agents’ meeting of the AFMA. 

The committee has been working 
on the proposal to change official 
measurements of grain trading from 
bushel to ewt. Other business of im- 
portance to the purchasing agents 


will come before the group at their 
meeting at 4:30 p. m. Sept. 9 

The Federation of Cash Grain Com- 
mission Merchants has a meeting set 
for 2:30 p. m, Sept. 9. Ralph Hegman, 
Kellogg Commission Co., Minneapolis, 
is chairman. 

The federation wrote 
chairmen of the Senate and House 
Agriculture Committees requesting 
time to be heard on future farm leg 
islation. 

Assuming that Congress has now 
become convinced that the present 
program continues surpluses and mal- 
adjustment, the commission men sug- 
gest that future legislation can be 
written to avoid government compe- 
tition in private business 


recently to 


————SHEAD 18 THE STAFF ’ re 


P&G Reports Record 


Sales and Earnings 

CINCINNATI—Record figures for 
both sales and earnings were reached 
by Procter & Gamble during the past 
fiscal year, the company announced 
in its annual statement its 
56,000 shareholders. The company ac 
quired the Duncan Hines cake mix 
business from Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co. during the year 

For the 1956-57 fiscal year P&G's 
net sales totaled $1,156,389,726, high 
est ever in the company’s 120-yea! 
history. P&G passed the billion dollar 
sales mark for the first time last year 
with total sales of $1,038,290,374 

Consolidated net earnings reached 
a record high of $67,807,376. Earnings 
in the 1955-56 fiscal year totaled 
$59,316,471. Earnings equaled $3.44 
per share on the average number of 
common stock shares outstanding, an 
increase of 39¢ over last year's earn- 
ings of $3.05 per share 


sent to 


Weighmaster Named 


At San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO With the ap- 


pointment of a supervising weigh- 
ister by the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the port of San 


has “greatly increased its 
‘rain movement potential,” G. L. Fox, 
general manager of the chamber, de- 
clared 


Francisco 


As a result of the action by the 
chamber, Islais Creek Grain Termi- 
nal in San Francisco has been ele- 
vated from a Class Four to a Class 


Two grain terminal, with George R. 
P. Schikore named as supervising 
weighmaster by the chamber 

he importance to the port of San 
Francisco of having a_ supervising 


August 27, 1957 





FROST REPORTED 
IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Between one and five 
degrees of frost were reported in 
Saskatchewan during the night of 
Aug. 25-26. There was little or no 
indication of damage to crops. 





Ralston Purina Co. 
Net Profit Down 


ST. LOUIS—With business volume 
at an all time high, the Ralston Pur 
ina Co. reports lowered net profits 
according to a 9-month report to 
stockholders by Donald Danforth, 





chairman of the board. 
weighmaster to aid shippers and re ~— 
: [he April-May-June quarter was 
ceivers of grain in complying with . 
, ‘ > the highest tonnage quarter in Pur- 
the American Association of Rail- 

. , . . ina history, and 9-month tonnage 

roads and Commodity Credit Corp . 
volume also set a record. For the 
regulations cannot be over-empha- Sunt 4 th } 
> ; phodes s ime this fiscal year, however, 
ized Mr. Fox stated Now that — yo cage) 
. cumulative net earnings have fallen 
in Francisco has attained this clas- 
J below the corresponding profits of 
ification, it is in a position to share : 
: : the last fiscal year 
in a great potential grain export . . 

: ee Net sales of the company for the 
movement involving many govern- , SE Bees 
nent eontracts.” period ended June 30 were $332,778,- 
' sare , 376, ¢ are $292,478,992 for the 

Mr. Schikore is being trained by 316, ied a ses ‘ans a78, E on oo 
the grain weight inspector of the — ‘ -- pe -s walt 919 Ono a7 
trans-continental freight bureau of a ten . ‘ 810 oat gl age Ming “ee 
AAR and by the senior weights and _ to pili tera e] ay ncaa ~~ 
measures investigator of the bureau P i. om 1 a oo of >1.72 comparec 
of weights and measures of the Cali- with 91. the previous year. 
fornia State Department of Agricul- Tapia ieee es cin deg ea 
ture HERBERT HERBSTER DIES 

Actual weighing of grain at Cla CAMDEN, OHIO D. Herbert 
Two terminals is under the upervi- Herbster, 70, former president of the 

ion of chambers of commerce, Neff & Fry Co., a silo and comme! 
board of trade and similar institu cial storage bin manufacturing con 
tions cern here, died recently 

ROP PRODUCTION, August 1957 Crop Reporting Neard, AMS, USDA 

acy WHEAT 
T 77 7 Yield per sore ~~~ production 
Rtate a Average pci = ~~ Prelimi- Average : : Prelimi- 
1946-55 195 rary : 1946-55 1°56 Lary 
7 1957 _: Ps 6 
Sen ee oiindas | y T 600 I,600 
Bushels Bushels Bushels bushele bushels bushels 
N Y. ; a 0 . 54-V . 4.0 10, a » O10 5,534 
N. J 25.3 29.0 29.5 1,823 1, 508 1,475 
oe a 23.4 27.0 26.5 , 425 me 15,91 — 14, 52% = 

iTo 24.5 26.0 25.5 50, 53 36, O16 2,265 

Ind. 23.7 30.0 25.5 35,497 D» 500 31,101 

Tl 23.5 37.0 20.5 39, 204 59, 4oe 35, 280 

Mich 26.8 30.0 28.5 32, 201 31, 290 26, ahh 
Wis 24.0 27.5 26.5 2¢ 660 63 
Minn —  ———l0!”!l!lC!”)”UmUtltCe::*=“‘ia BB 726 

Iowa 21.2 18.0 28.0 B54 0/0 3, 2hé 

Me 21.6 ( 22.5 55 ko , 800 38,09 

3. Da 15.7 13.0 27.0 , 13% +, 122 9,855 

Nebr. 20.4 Ly.0 27.9 78,974 B 75,924 

a : 15.8 15.5 13.0 l P 143, 2 : j1,512 

— ° o- ao 317 2.6 ,OG  —_— “65RD 

Ma. 70.8 7 22.5 , 620 4, 73€ 3,045 

Ve 20.6 19.0 » 98E 1, 236 4,653 

W. Va. 20.3 i 21.0 1,264 60 651 

N.C. 18.6 15 ul 231 » 304 

uf 18.5 2,847 4,026 3, 4b 

OE Be.» _15. a i; .¢ _ & } =  — 1,734 

Ky. 15.1 20 4, , 486 3,5K0 

enr 16 .¢ 17.5 4 ,( 4, 61 3,412 

la. 18.0 ) 19.0 32 840 2,20 

Aise 2¢ ‘ 25.0 504 4 ,05¢ 

Ark. : 17.4 16.5 77 »13 2,607 

LA :1/2% QO 18.0 1/ 74 oO 1,890 

kla. s dé 12.0 72,90 ko , B00 

a 1c 15.5 4 , 35,01! 

Sl” el 5 om << tae, F ses S28 47.1 

Ida} : 2h.6 28.0 31.5 19, 4,53 18,55 

Wyo. : 18.7 i 24.0 4,7 +, 403 5,42 
lo : 16.4 11.0 23.5 39, Wok ep 33,44 

\ c Ts 16.5 2,5 2 1,732 
5.1 31.0 i 1, 740 1,705 

" 17.1 21.0 5, 204 4, 352 4,410 

lev 26.5 l 28.0 u ‘ ll: 

Was 26.5 37.0 60,8 »7 62,271 

re 26.8 36.0 21 , 666 19,593 22, 82h 

Calif, 19.0 _ _ _ ai.c 22.0 _ 11,137 __ _ &% 6 hoe 

18.6 20.6 22.2 862,471 734,995 690,601 
1/ Short-time average. 
CROP REPORT—Yield and production figures for winter wheat, as reported 


in the Aug. 1 crop production statistics by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
are shown above. The full report on the Aug. 1 crop situation appeared in 
rhe Northwestern Miller for Aug. 13, page 9. 
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° ° Donald, supervising sanitarian; Dr. tion is limited since the discussion M 
Bakery Sanitation William B. Bradley, scientific direc- type of teaching method is used and Unbalanced Soil 
Cc t C —s Welker G ye meg of ony en is encouraged,” Possible Cause 
| aboratories, and Dr obert W. Eng- Mr. King sai ° 
] ourse to over lish, director of education. Their Sessions will run from 9 a.m, to Of Light Wheat 


. t S ‘lude gredient stor- 5 p.n with two evening meetings 
Vital Problems ee a ee a ge Raye > taeegy Pccsrntes EAST LANSING — A Michigan 





age, insect and rodent control, per- scheduled. For further information ’ u 1 F 
sti 1\ SI ‘1c . y 

j . “AC . sonal hygiene, safety, materials and write to Louis A. King, Jr., director ite niversity soil scientist 

{ CHICAGO—Every type of sanita- - : name Davis, may have part of the answet 
t f to the bak problems of communication department of bakery sanitation 
> waa i “tag wee 1 “We are advising students to reg- American Institute of Bakin 400 «for the shrunken kernel and light 
ing ndustry } discusse : : . . vel i { ( ‘ i 
Bilin _ apne rate XA ister early for this course. Registra- East Ontario St., Chicago 11 we t wheat crop this year 

; guest lecturers, leadin ; sanitarians Mr. Davis said the heavy use of ni 
and staff members of the American = ———~ trogen on wheat land in recent years 
Institute of Baking at the institute’s 


‘ six-day sanitation course Nov. 4-9 Open Contracts in Wheat Futures Increase nies . tote thy A Paper gg Fact 


Although this year’s program will WASHINGTON Open contracts in Minneapolis Grain Exchange afid 929 said he found proof of the danger of 


run fi ix days instead of five as wheat futures on all contract mar- 000 bu. on all other contract mag unbalanced fertility in MSU wheat 
1956, tuition will remain at $100, ets rose 38,094,000 bu. during July, — ket plots this year 
‘ Louis A. King, Jr., director of the with the largest increases in short he following table is a breakdown Mr. Davis reported that in the un 
department of bakery initation at hedging positions of large traders and { the open contracts on all contract balanced plots yields were lower, even 
AIB, has announced in long positions of small traders, the markets combined as of June 30 and though in some cases more fertilizer 
; [he special course is designed to U.S. Department of Agriculture has July 31, 1957 showing the commit was applied. Much of the grain was 
} iid plant sanitarians iin a better reported ments of large (reporting) trader shrunken and the wheat lodged badly 
workl! <n dg { ffective 7 957 : . j ‘ ‘ ‘ 0”) oO 
I knowledge of an effectiv As of July 31, 1957, the distribution the — on - om rey . to the The unbalance is preventing farm 
f anit ol! gre . 7 rE > Imo cc ve Autho : 
t | orem of the 150,739,000 bu. of whe at py n ve rte red Authority . ers trom getting the same crop re 
j Among the guest lecturers will be contracts was as follows: 115,426,000 peculative (including spreading) o1 sponse from anhydrous ammonia that 
d William Fitzwater U.S. Fish and bu. on the Chicago Board of Trade, hedging, the derived commitments of they got when they first used the 
Wildlife Service, who will discuss 28,761,000 bu on the Kansas City nall trader ind the net change in nitrogen material, Mr. Davis said 
rodent control Geores Daughters, Board of Trade, 5,623,000 bu. on the commitment : 
US | 1&1 Ad trati Crop yields may be high temporar 
» * OOK z rug Adam Stration, { sushels) 
| . rug vaca dpi sasten In thousands of bushels ily because of reserve fertility that 
l who w present the federal view- June 30, 1957— July 31, 1957 Net change | | building r the ye 
‘ ' Class Long Short l } Short Long Short as ecn DULLGINE up over w years 
poir sanitation; and Lowell ‘ 
‘ Large traders’ — but unl extra phosphorus and po 
Orange! Illinois State Division, Speculative ‘ aod th the addit al 
Food Dairies and Standards, who Long or short only 8,88! 7,133 14,611 2,623 + 5,730 4,510 assium are used WIth le aaaiviona 
— tat i Long and short 0.020 , 4 nitrogen, response to anhydrous am 
will speak ¢ sta vy am ani- , 0 28,413 28,413 2,415 2,415 
tat . - ma . , ; ” spreading 30,626 30,6 se monia or any nitrogen fertilizer may 
A me : Total 39,709 37,96) 43,024 31.036 + 3,315 6,925 not be as great as it was at first, Mr 
Bakery sanitarians on the program Hedging 20 048 34 649 25 075 83 238 + § 027 $48,589 Davis explained 
will ir ide Duard Enoch, director of 
; : ara : >. 1 . . Total reported by large ane 6 THE STAPF OF Ke 
4 anita Interstate Bakeries Corp.; toadaes 59 767 72.610 68 099 114.274 + 8.342 +41 664 . . 
Paul | man, assistant production s ° 
. ' , mall tradors**— . : . 
, upe rv, American Bakeries Co Speculative and hedging 52,888 40,035 82,640 36 46! + 29,752 a, 570 GLENN ©, COLE DIES 
{ ind George Tompkins, chief sanitari- Safed emieeDnesie omer ABILENI KANSAS Glenn ¢ 
{ in, Ward Baking Co. They will dis- open contracts 112,645 112,645 50,739 150,739 + 38,094 £38,094) §=Cole, 56, manager of the Sand Springs 
cuss factors of scheduling, organiza- Per cent of total commit Grain Co,, Sand Springs, Kansas, and 
ing lig » ments held by amember of the Abilene Cowboy Band 
tion and planning and alignment of Loree toders 53.0 645 452 168 8 L113 / ’ 
responsibility Small traders 47.0 35.5 54.8 24.2 +7.8 11.3 uffered a heart attack at the end of 
Among the AIB staff members par- *Reporting traders holding 200,000 bu. or more in one future on one market i parade in which the band took part 
**Regular reports classifying positions are not received from small trader Their nmit ‘ . ; - . 
ticipatin will be Howard O. Hunter ments are derived by subtracting reporting traders ymmitments fram total open commitments August 19. He wa pi mounced dead 
president Mr King Philip T. Me- and include both speculative and hedging positions on arrival at a local hospital 








ANNOUNCING ."". 


MODERN CEREAL 
CHEMISTRY 


FIFTH EDITION 
By 
’ DR. D. W. KENT-JONES and DR. A. J. AMOS 


Modern Cereal Chemistry has been deseribed as the Bible of the Cereal Chemist 
and this new edition, which retains its unique character, has an extensive bibliog 
raphy (over 1,000 references) and is well indexed. It really is indispensable to 


the Cereal Chemist and indeed anyone working 


vy in the cereal industry. 
Price: $15.25 cu 
from 


THE NORTHERN PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
37 Victoria Street, Liverpool, 1, England 
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Western Canadian 
Crop Continues 
To Deteriorate 


WINNIPEG Western Canada’s 
crop condition showed a further slight 
deter) during the past week. 
The decline occurred almost exclu- 


ration 


ively in the areas experiencing tor- 
rential rains where swathed grain 
was beat through the stubble into the 
wet soil. Fears of sprouting are ex 
pre ed 

Hardest hit was a 300 sq. mi. area 
around the International Peace Gar- 
den the North Dakota-Manitoba 
boundary where rainfall in less than 
4% hours totalled anywhere from 6 
to more than 10% in. Swathed grain 
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on the higher levels of undulating 
land in that region was washed into 
the low spots and completely water 


logged. Efforts are being made to 
turn and spread such grain to dry 
but it will be some time before the 


heavier lands, particularly in the low 
er levels, will be able to carry heavy 
harvest equipment 

It is considered that the rains that 
fell early last week were more harm 
ful to crops than good. While temper: 
atures climbed into the 70 
80's and weather was 


and low 


mostly sunny 
toward the end of the week, high 
humidity and heavy morning dews 


were not conducive to 
drying 

Until the rains, a 
chiefly wheat and had been 
swathed across the southern and some 


itisfactory 


lar 7° ACTe@AVEe 


barley 


central sections of the three prairie 
provinces and some combining was 
completed. All crops have ripened 


very fast and with dry weather cut 
ting will move rapidly into the north 
ern districts 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF re 


Bread Price Raised 
By Dallas Bakeries 


DALLAS Bread cost l¢ or 2¢ 
more a loaf Aug. 15 in many Dallas 
grocery stores after a wholesale price 
hike of 1l¢ Ib 

Two wholesale bakerie boosted 


prices of both white and wheat bread 


Wednesday, Aug. 14 and the other 
followed suit Aug. 15 
In many stores this put the price 


of the 1% Ib. loaf of bread, the most 
popular seller, at 27¢. The loaf whole 
sales for 23\4¢. The 1-lb. loaf sells now 
for 19¢ 

William D. Baird, vice president of 
Mrs. Baird's Bread Co., blamed the 
price hike on “continuing higher cost 
of materials, equipment and labor.” 

Mr. Baird said, “Flour is up con 
siderably over last year.” The last 
price increase, he recalled, came ex 
actly a year ago this month 


BREAD IS THE STAFF ’ re 


BRAZILIAN WHEAT DISEASE 


RIO DE JANEIRO—Larva of a 
species of coleoptera is attacking 
wheat roots in certain zones of Rio 
Grande do Sul, important Brazilian 
wheat growing area, Control mea 
ures are being studied though the 


damage sustained so far is not 
sidered 


con 


to be serious 
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OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica. 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 











Sims 8. 


Adair 


Treasurer of A-D-M 
Elected to ARCO 


Directorate 
MINNEAPOLIS Sims S. Adair, 
treasurer and a director of Archer- 


Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, has 
been elected to the board of directors 


{ Applied Radiation Corp., Walnut 
Creek, Cal. A-D-M has a half inter- 
est in ARCO, which manufactures 


linear electron accelerators and other 
electronic equipment 


Mr. Adair is A-D-M’s fifth repre- 
entative on the ARCO board. The 
)thers are Erwin A. Olson, adminis- 


trative vice-president; James C 


nen vice 


Ko- 
president, research; Shreve 


M. Archer, Jr., an A-D-M director, 
ind Dr George K Nelson direc- 
tor of A-D-M’s development depart- 


nent Mr 


ire members of 


Archer and Dr 
ARCO's 


Nelson 
executive 
committee 
Mr. Adair 
Mill 


joined Larabee Flour 


Co, in 1917 as a bookkeepér and 


ime to A-D-M when the merged 
‘ommander-Larabee Milling Co. was 
icquired by A-D-M. He became as- 
istant treasurer of Commander-Lar 
ibee in 1936, controller in 1941 and 
controller of A-D-M in 1947. In 1949 
he was elected treasurer of A-D-M 
ind in 1950 a director 
BREAC S THE STAFF ’ f 

Farm Conservation 
Program Continued 

WASHINGTON True D. Morse 


acting secretary of agriculture has 
announced the 1958 Agricultural Con 


ervation Program for sharing the 


cost of approved conservation prac 
tices with farmers and ranchers 
The 1958 ACP will be substantially 
the same as the 1957 program now in 
operation except for one major 


change, Under recently passed legisla- 
tion, Congress has raised the maxi- 
mum cost-share that any one person 
may receive from $1,500 to $2,500 
State and county agricultural stabil- 
ization and conservation committees 


will administer ACP as in the past 

Over 1,260,000 farmers and ranch 
more than one out of five, par 
ticipated in the 1956 ACP 


GREAC 


el ol 


S TwWE STAFF f ire 

MRS. PEARL VAUGHN DIES 
CHICAGO—Pearl A. Vaughn, wife 
the late David Vaughn, former 


Chicago and eastern representative, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
died recently. Interment was made 


it Acacia Park Cemetery, Chicago 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF WOLF 
Kolls 9x30 or 9x36 What have you to 
offer? pangliers Flour Mills, Inc., Camp 


Hill, Pa 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mili Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo 


mill 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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DETECTOR M16851D 

regulator control unit tire 
ind tube kit. I H. Peavey & ¢ 
(tI I er) f Gr t Exchange Ble 
Minneay Mint 


FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 


Stock Market 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


NEW RCA METAL 


















stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Aug. Aug 
16, 23 
1957 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 30% 27 27% 27 
Allis-Chalmers 364% $2 34% 32% 
Am. Bakeries Co 37% 31% 36 36 
Am, Cyanamid 48% 4! 4% 41 
A-D-M Co, 9%, 33 33 3 
Borden 62% 51% 59 59 
Cont. Baking Co 33% 20 295% 29 
Corn Pr Kef. Co 32% 28 Wy, 30 
Dow Chemical 68% 56% BBY %M% 
Gren. Baking Co il 9 10 10 
fd, $8 135 128 130 
Gren. Foods Corp 19% 40 a] 17% 
Gen. Mills, Ine, “9 11% WY 
Merck & Co. 24% 2% 37% O37 
Pid, $4 120 105% 108% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 10 35 ‘8 18 
Pid. $7 163% 142% 144% 144 
Ptizer, Chas 654%, 42% 5S7 ao) 
Pillsbury M., Ine 44% 30% 42 42 
Procter & Gamble KOY% 44% 49 49 
Qhuaker Oats Co 37% 3% 35 31% 
St. Regis Paper Co int, 0 ‘1 t0%, 
Pid. $4.40 06 KM BBY BAY 
Std. Brands, Inc 12% 17% 41% 4! 
Sterling Drug A 25% 321% 1 
tn. Bine of Am 29% 26 27 27 
Vietor Ch. Works 53% 41% 304% 48% 
Ward Baking Co 16% 12% 13% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., 85.50 Pfd 92 92% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 146 148 
Gen. Mills, Ine 1% % Ptd. 104 105 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 76 xO 
Ptizer, Chas., Pfd be 0 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 90 93 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pfd 125 127 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 73% 74% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ine. 73 713% 
Un. Bise. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. a6 Lt) 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd re) 79 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd a7 ao 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Aug. Aug. 
16, 23, 
1957 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bise, Corp. 6% 1 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 30 234% 29 
Pfd. $8 120 107 118 118 
Omar, Ine 14% 9% 10 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Ptd 126% 126% 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” 3% 3% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, 85 Pfd. oR 99', 
Wagner Baking Co. secs 3% 4% 


Wagner Baking Co., Ptd. 65 80 
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WEST VIRGINIA OFFICERS, GOLF WINNERS—New officers of the West 
Virginia Bakers Assn., elected recently at the group’s annual convention, are 
shown at the left above, on the grounds of the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. Left to right are Edward R. Johnson, Charleston, execu- 
tive secretary; Harry G. Fretwell, Cablish Baking Co., Charleston, treasurer; 
E. W. Mootz, Jr., E. W. Mootz Bakery, Huntington, vice president, and J. W. 
Wallace, Wallace Bakery, Elkins, reelected president of the association. The 


31 





illustration at the right shows some of the golf winners—Carl Hauswald, Jr., 
Hauswald Bakery, Baltimore, left, won the visiting baker's trophy. Robert 
Agee, Heiner’s Bakery, Huntington, was runner-up in the member baker's 
division; Dan Langdon, Jr., Pollock Paper Corp., was runner-up in the allied 
division. Charles Grennan, Purity Baking Co., Charleston, emerged the cham- 
pion among member bakers. James W. Pehle, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, was the champion among allied golfers but was not in the picture. 





Canadian Inventories 
At Crop Year’s End 
Set New Record 


WINNIPEG—The combined wheat 


ind rst rain b tocks in 
Cana July 31, 19 represented 
the he est combined storage total 

! ind exceed } 1956 fig- 
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MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





ure by approximately 31 million bush- 
>| 


The record total posted at the end 
of the 1956-57 crop year for all grains 
was 520,900,000 bu This included 
visible stocks of wheat totalling 401,- 
300,000 bu., and while this was 28&,- 
200,000 bu. less than a year ago, it 
was well under the peak level of 
464,900,000 bu. wheat established on 
July 31, 1941 But 119,600,000 bu 
coarse grains and flax seed visible at 
the end of July and added to the 
wheat total established the new rec- 
ord for all grains 

These preliminary figures released 
by the statistics branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
are subject to revision in a few weeks 
time. During the 1956-57 crop year, 
farmers in all sections of Canada de- 
livered combined total of 568,300,000 
bu. wheat, oats, barley, flax and rye 
to country elevators. This was ap- 
proximately the same as the final re- 
vised marketing total recorded for 
the 1955-56 crop season. Total coun- 
try elevator shipments aggregating 
551,300,000 bu. for the five principal 
grains combined, exceeded the 539.,- 
800,000 bu. put on rails at prairie 


points during the previous crop year 

The total vessel traffic out of the 
Canadian Lakehead ports of Fort 
William-Port Arthur was 311,200,000 
bu. compared with 320,200,000 bu. re 
corded for the 1955-56 season. Pacific 
eaboard terminals established a new 
ill-time record for ocean grain ship 
ments with clearance for the 12 

mths of 1956-57 amounting to 138 
900,000 bu., or roughly 5 million bush 
el reater than the previous record 
established in the 1953-54 crop year 
Wheat clearances at 104,100,000 bu 
were down from 113,300,000 bu. ex 
ported in the previous record year 
through Cana 
dian Pacific seaboard ports at 31,200 
000 bu. represented an all-time high 
for clearances of this grain through 
the western export outlet. Clearance 
out of Port Churchill continued to 
nerease and reached 16,200,000 bu 
for the 1956-57 crop yea 

Canadian Atlantic ports recorded a 
noticeable decline for export clear 
ince during the 12 months under 
review. Only 145,200,000 bu. moved 


but barley shipment 


through St. Lawrence and Canadian 
Maritime ports compared with 193 
100,000 bu. in 1955-56. Coarse grain 


clearances were somewhat higher 
than in the previous season with the 
wheat 
clearances which dropped from 150,- 
600,000 bu. to 101,500,000 bu. at the 


end of the 1956-57 eason 


major decline recorded = in 


BREAT S tre ararer rue - 
ELEVATORS DESTROYED 
LEFROY, ONT Two district 
grain elevators here were destroyed 
by fire recently with 1 loss esti 
mated at $45,000, The fire started in 
a motor 
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flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 
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| TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities ‘. replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Howard O. Hunter Speaks: 


AIB President Addresses Congress 
Committee on Food Additives 


J. P. Critz Reelected 


Head of Mid-South 
Grain Shippers 


MEMPHIS J. P. Critz of the 
Clarksdale ( Miss.) Grain Elevator Co 
was reelected president of the Mid 





South Soybean & Grain Shipper 
| Mew York Louleville ; Assn. in the annual two-day conven 
Chicego Memphis tion at the Hotel Peabody last wee} 
| phy , a i The group includes numerous han 
Omehe 4 Houston b dlers of wheat in the Mid-South area 
= mee hee ti Also renamed for another term 
ieee ly oe ng j were Albert R. Cravens of the Mi 
olumbus os Angeles souri Soybean Co., Caruthersville, vice 
Nemwille on ce og ' | president; and Paul Hughes, Farmers 


Soybean Corp., Blytheville 
A retary and treasurer 
a 


TTT k 


Ark , eC 








fe W. W. McCallum, Chicago, presi- 
ELEVATORS /% dent of John Morrell & Co., told the 
7 association members that business ex 
Chicago Norfolk $ | pansion must be carefully planned a 
johnny ore j considerable time in advance 

Omehe Memphis Me Mr. McCallum, principal speake: 
Minneepolle a: ; for the convention, said that the 

Buffalo Heuston re x au: . ; FB eat 
Toledo Fi Worth } prime requisite of management is 
/ Columbus Portlend a vision, And, he said, vision is vitally) 
Y necessary where expansion is con 
4 cerned. He told the shippers three of 
4 the most important basic require 
ments in business that should be 
covered by future planning. “First ji 
GRA IN COM PANY adequate working capital,” he said 


‘Next, there must be adequate per 
sonnel at the management level and 
thirdly, sound labor-management re} 
ationships.”’ 


Mr. McCallum pointed out the ne¢ 





MILLING WHEATS 
freon 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
dip. — 








essity for consideration to 
changes in future planning 
to give this consideration,” he said 
“can lead to disaster. Some of the 
factors certain to affect our 
and which every busine 

small, must recognize in future plan 
ning, are population change, economi 
growth, technological advancement 
political and labor union environment 
and the aspirations of 
quire a higher standard of living 


economic 


“Failure 





economy 


large o1 


CARGILL ¢ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





people to ac 


C. ©. Fancher of Gulfport, Mis 
regional director of plant pest con 
trol of the U.S. Department of Agri 





how the soybean 
affect the 


culture, explained 
cyst nematode will 
pers’ business 


ship 


The association members were wel 
comed to the city by W. R. Flippin 
of the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., presi 
dent of the Memphis Board of Trade 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





676 Grain Exch Mi 


ge, polis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 














MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaATrc_e, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, Eastexn Representative, #2 Keaver Street, New Yor« Crry 
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CHICAGO Howard ©. Hunter, 
president, American Institute of Bak- 


ing, addressed the subcommittee on 


science and health of the House of 
Representatives in Washington re- 
cently in support of amending the 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act to pro- 


vide additional safeguards to the use 
of new food additives 

Mr. Hunter opened his address by 
explaining his position as the informal 
chairman for over five years of a 
group representing major food indus- 
try associations interested in study- 
ing the subject of the safety of new 
idditives proposed for use in food 
He informed the subcommittee that 
the group of which he is chairman 
has held more than 40 meetings since 
1952 on the subject 

“The food processing industries 
been greatly concerned ove! 
the question of public safety involved 
in adding new materials to Our prod- 
ucts. We have felt that the present 


have 


Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act does not 
provide for the insurance of such 
ifety said Mr. Hunter 

“We decided to develop a state- 


ment of basic principles which could 
be agreed upon and which could then 
be translated into an adequate 
amendment to the act 

“In 1952 the American Institute 
of Baking and the American Bak 
ers Assn, unanimously adopted the 
following statement of principles 

“l._We believe it is the 
bility of the food industries 
effort toward the production 
distribution of which are 
wholesome and nutritious and to as- 
sure adequate safeguards 
tamination or adulteration 


responsl- 
to exert 
every 
and foods 
rainst con- 
which 


would render human food unwhole- 
some 

“2...We believe the food industries 
hould continue to improve thei 


products from the standpoint of nu- 
tritive value, wholesomen palata- 
bility and convenience; but in so do- 
ing public health and welfare should 
continue to be the first consideration 

“3-—We believe every substance not 
represented by long 
human diet should be subject to ques 
ingredient in food, and 
that this question shou'ld be resolved 
by adequate animal experimentation 


usage in the 


tion as an 


to prove that its use in food does 
not present a hazard to public 
health 

“4..We believe every new sub- 
stance proposed for use in human 


food should be subjected to 
pre-testing by the manufacturer or 
user of the substance, and that 
pre-testing should be required by law 

‘S—-We beiieve it to be a proper 
function of government to control 
those factors which may affect ad- 
versely public health. Therefore, we 
believe the results of animal experi- 
mentation in pre-testing 
proposed for use in food 
should be reviewed and 2. pproved by 
the Food & Drug Administration be- 


idequate 


such 


new sub- 


tances 


fore the substance is allowed to 
be used in food sold to the public 
“6—We believe the Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, as amended 
date, does not provide adequate 
iuthority for the Food & Drug Ad- 


ninistration to control the addition 
of unusual substances to those 
on which standards and definitions 
have not yet been promulgated, and 
that the law should be modified prop 
erly in this respect 

“Last year, in hearings before this 


foods 


subcommittee, resolutions 
similar to the were inserted 
in the record by the American Bakers 
Assn., the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the American Meat In- 
stitute, the Dairy Industry Commit- 
tee, the Institute of Shortening and 
Edible Oils, the Millers National Fed- 
eration and the National Restaurant 
Assn.,”” said Mr. Hunter 

“There are some differences of 
opinion between the food industries 
and the Food & Drug Administration 


copies of 


above 


as to certain technicalities in the 
proposed legislation,” he went on 
to say 


“But the important fact is that 
there seems to be a unanimous agree- 
ment that two basic principles should 
be incorporated into the law, name- 
ly: (1) The manufacturer or user of 
any new additive to food shall ade- 
quately pre-test such additive for its 


safety in human consumption and, 
(2) The results of this pre-testing 
shall be approved by the Food & 
Drug Administration before the new 


additive is allowed to be 
on food 

“The present Food & 
does not provide for such pre-testing 
approval. The present act 
permit the Food & Drug 
Administration to prevent the use 
of a new additive to un 
until the Food & 


used in or 


Drug Act 


Oo! prior 


does not 


chemical 
standardized food 


Drug Administration can prove it is 
poisonou or ak leterious after it has 
been used. No doubt there was a time 


when this point was not as serious 
as it is now, or might be in the fu- 
ture, but the great advances in chem- 
istry seem to us to make it advis- 


that we now 
against the use of 
to food 


able safeguards 
untested additives 
There is no emergency in 
our food supply which would war- 
rant the hasty introduction of any 
new chemical additive 

“Congress, in amending the Food 
& Drug Act in 1938, recognized the 
same principles we are advocating 
section of the 


place 


by changing the drug 


act to require adequate pre-testing 
and prior approval by the Food & 
Drug Administration before a new 


drug could be introduced to the 
public 

“T can assure 
happe ns to 
additive 


consume! 


you that if anything 


a food due to a chemical 
trouble to the 
it will not be the manufac- 


which causes 
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SAMPLE SANDWICHES—The long-time popularity of sandwiches is proved 
by this historical Wedgwood Sandwich Set, which dates from the year of the 
American revolution, 1776. Sandwiches displayed on this 18th century piece 
are among the “20 Best Sandwiches of the Year” chosen in the National Sand- 
wich Idea Contest sponsored by the Wheat Flour Institute and the National 
Restaurant Assn. The Wedgwood exhibit was featured at a press party at the 
Ambassador Hotel in New York City saluting August as Sandwich Month. 





turer of the additive who is blamed 
but it will be the processor of the 
food. We, therefore, are concerned 
not only for the consumer but for 
our own food industries as well 

“IT wish to say emphatically, and I 
think on this point I can speak for 
all of us in the food industries, that 
our food supply in this country is 
good—and it is safe. We :ndoubtedly 
are the best fed nation the world 
has ever known. It is possibly true 
that too many people are not prop- 
erly nourished, but this is largely 
due to food faddists and diet crack- 
pots who have led some people to 
believe in all kinds of reducing diets 
and phony health foods. There is am- 
ple and adequately nourishing food 
for the entire population of this coun- 
try if people will learn to eat this 
food in the proper balance 

“It is disturbing to note the ac- 
tivities of food faddists, both indi- 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushe 
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designing and engraving 
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Kansas City, Missouri 








vidual and organizations, in trying to 
mislead the consumer as to our food 
supply. Some of these faddists are, 
no doubt, sincere. But many of them 
are not. Many of them have special 
diets, and so-called health foods, 
which they sell to the consumer 
Worse than that, many of these 
quacks operate on a_ technique of 
fright and try to scare the wits out 
of the consuming public 

“The chemical industry has helped 
to make our food supply more ade- 
quate and more nourishing. We cer- 
tainly would not have had as good a 
food supply within the reach of our 
entire population except for the use 
of chemicals in agriculture and in 
the processing of agricultural prod- 
ucts into food, and there is going 
to be a continuing need for the de- 
velopment of new chemicals for use 
in our food supply 

“We are most anxious that there 
continue to be research and develop- 
ment in the production of useful ad- 
ditives to food, and we believe that 
House Ru'e No. 366 would in no 
way handicap such research. 

“We do feel very strongly, how- 
ever, that for the protection of the 
manufacturer, the food processor, and 
the consumer, Congress should pro- 
vide more adequate safeguards to the 
introduction of new additives to our 
food supply 

“We wish to call the committee's 
attention to the somewhat unusual 
fact that practically an entire in- 
dustry has joined in requesting Con- 
gress to put these safeguards into 
legislation which affects their own 
industry. In other words, we in the 
food industries have initiated and 
given momentum to this proposal for 
a food additive amendment to the 
present act. It certainly has not 
been forced upon us, and I am sure 
the record will show that the lead- 
ership in securing haerings before 
you gentlemen on this subject has 
come from the food industries 

“I close my statement on behalf 
of the American Institute of Baking 
by urging upon you gentlemen the 
passage of an adequate amendment 
to the Food & Drug Act which would 
incorporate the basic principles 
which I have enumerated,” concluded 
Mr. Hunter 
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Sale of 1956 Soybeans 
Concluded by CCC 


WASHINGTON Sales of 1956 
crop soybeans taken over under pric 
Support have been virtually com 
pleted, with only scattered lots in 
farm orage remaining to be deli 
ered by producers and olfered for 
sale by the Commodity Credit Corp 
the U.S. Department of Agi 
reports 


culture 


USDA officials say that sa'es hav 
been accomplished with little or no 
effect on the market price of soy 
b itis 

Approximately 24,123,820 bu. soy 
beans have been sold by Commodity 
Stabilization Service offices since the 
May 31 maturity date for the 1956 
oybean price support progrem. Sale 
were made from the 24941,300 bu 
estimated to have been taken ove 
under the 1956 program. No carry 
over stocks from previous crops wer: 
in the CCC inventory at the tim: 
sales began in early June 

Producers put a record total of 
65.4 million bushels of soybeans un 
der price support (59,524,601 bu. un 
tored loans 
ind 5,913,651 under purchase agre¢ 
ments) but substantial quantiti 
under price support loans were |! 
deemed by producers Producers al 
0 elected not to deliver a larg 
part of the purchase agree 


der farm- and warehouse 


nent total 
CCC-owned soybeans were sold to 
the commercial trade either for ex 
port or for domestic crushing. As an 
nounced in October, 1956, minimum 
sales prices for 1956-crop soybear 
were set at 1956 support rates plus 
reasonable carrying chara Fo. 
grade No, 2 soybeans in. store il 
points of production the minimum 
ales prices were the 1956 basic loan 
rates plus 5¢ bu. (the ‘verage ol 
premiums and discount under the 
loan program) plus carrying charges 
of l‘e¢ bu. for sales in June and 3 
for sales in July 

During the early and latter part 
of the sales period, which began in 
early June CCC-owned oybean 
were sold at market prices 2@5¢ 
above minimum selling prices. Dur 


33 
ing the mid-part of the sales period 
prices were near the minimum 

The quantity sold by each CSS 
office wa Chicago 14.279,591 bu; 


Minneapolis, 8325,181 bu Dallas 
673,413 bu.; and Kansas City, 845, 
635 bu. These quantities bring the 
sales total through July 31 to 24 
123.820 bu 

In view of the success of this year's 
soybean sales program in moving 
CCC icquired 1956-crop soybeans in 
to commercial channels without ad 
verse effect on the market, present 
plans call for a similar-type selling 
program if any 1957-crop soybeans 
are taken over after May, 1958, un 
der the 1957 price support program 
USDA reveals 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.B.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


. 
Millers 
Hicn Grape Searing Wueat Flours 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwte, Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,550,000 Hua, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFTICE 

Kelly Miouwr Co., 010 N. Michigan Ave, 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Hidg. 
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FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
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For more than 80 years... 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers, Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
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advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


®@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


®@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che- Northwestern -Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue Nortuwestern Miter ¢ Feepsrurrs 
THe AMERICAN Baker * Mituinc Propuctrion 
Croruire 











250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y, 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N, Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Grain Sorghum Production 
Shows Increase in U:S. 


trend in prices, seasonal 
Agricultural Economist, price variation and factors useful in 
Kansas State College 
_ price prediction 
The expansion in U.S. production of sane ie . 
soybeans has led us to think of the 1957 Production May Be Large 
soybean as “the wonder crop.” This The stage is all set for the possi 
may have caused us to overlook an-_ bility of the largest grain sorghum 
other up and coming crop, the red- Crop we have ever had. According to 


headed grain sorghum. 
cellent feed crop and one which you 
would do well to become familiar with 


if you haven't already done so. year will be the largest on recorc 
This article is the first ina series of The prospect is for 26% million aer« 
three to acquaint you with some of to be planted to sorghums for all pu 
the important economic trends of poses, including forage as well 
grain sorghum. These trends are im- grain, which is 23% above last year’: 
portant to the nation’s grain trade, acreage and 74% above the 10-ye 
and these articles are written to Average 
help you evaluate the use of grain If the usual relationship of gr: 
sorghum by your firm. Also, we hope sorghum acreages harvested to to 
to give you a better basis to judge the acreages planted prevails, and if t'y« 


strength of competition you can ex- 
pect from this crop for 
the feeding ration 


EXHIBIT 1. Grain sorghum acres harvested, U.S. and Kansas, 1930-06 
Million 

acres 

15 


10- 


to 


grain sorghum 
This first article 


in 


grain sorghum 
out substitution characteristics which 
are 


of 
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It is an ex- 


inclusion in 
and encourage you 


indicate 


intentions of farmers 
first part of March, the 
ed to sorghums for 


yield per 
erage, 


duction of 
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all purposes thi 





acre oD cv 
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equals the 1951 
prospects are for a pro 
about 300 million bushe! 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 
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Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 


Cable Reference 
Address Ht. Albert le Mary & Co 
“Witburg”’ Ameterdam 
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VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
AUR IMPORTERS 

CORN EXO " Anon BUILDING, 

' LONDON, E. ©. 8. 

“AVAUMASB, LONDON’ 


Cable Address 











CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 

FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 
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ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, 


NORWAY 
Reference Northwestern Miller 


Cable “Aabjorneatad” 








study proper supplementation for 
will discuss trends 
and production of 
The second will point 


acreage, yield 


important from the point of view 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1865 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Address: Rotterdam 


Cable “Rurodam,” 





your profit position. The third will 














The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 


21 W TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 

















S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


2) Broadway New York 4, New York 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, 
LONDON, €. 1 


Established over 
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H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Kachauge Chambers 
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Cable Addrera COVENTRY 


17, Corn 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bidg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorteicn FLOUR pvomesnie 





410 Wilford Building 
S3rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
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GRAIN, FLOUR, 
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LONDON, EB 3 
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Cable Address ‘Grainiatic,” London 














4s Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


JOHN F. REILLY 





Cable Address Donreacn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


2, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.43 
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ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


























F L oO FLOUR FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AGENTS 
U R 26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, ’ Room 1536 Cable Address: “Johnny” Branch: 2%, Donegall Street, Belfast 
i Pa ~ q IDL i” a . . A) 
Gitsert JACKSON PEEK BROS. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
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Company, Inc. Flour Brokers a 
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of grain sorghums. This is about half 
again as many bushels as produced 
last year and is double the 10-year 
average 

Most of the 
to expand this crop year including an 
increase of 65% for Nebraska, 35% 
for Kansas, 15% for Colorado, and 
13% for Texas. Oklahoma 
plated a decrease of 2% and New 
Mexico a decrease of 10%. Increases 
are shown for Iowa, Missouri 
South Dakota. 

Should the prospective large supply 
develop, you need to be in a position 
to make possible savings by using thi 


COMPANY 
sorghum states expect 


, 


contem- 


and 





WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


grain, 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. Trend Upward 
The acres of grain sorghum have 
yy a Py ene increased steadily over the past 30 


This trend is shown in Exhibit 
able fluc- 


years. 
1. Although there is consider 
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EXHIBIT 2. Grain sorghum: Production, 1941-1956. 


{in thousand bushels) 


(ear U.S Texas 
94 113,543 57,976 
142 109,653 59,675 
943 109,536 71,817 
944 164,978 96,724 
945 96,063 60,921 
146 106,025 73,742 
147 93,217 68,313 
948 131,384 76,434 
149 148.494 92,676 
5 233,536 148,618 
95 162,863 72,250 
957 90,741 48 236 
53 115,719 55,198 
5 235,295 117,386 
95 242,526 148,309 
956 205,065 124,202 


tuation from year to year, 

unmistakable. 
For the 10-year period 1935-44, an 

average of 86 million bushels of grain 


the upward 
trend is 


orghum were grown in the U.S. For 
the 10-year period, 1945-54, an aver- 
ige of 141 million were grown. This 


increase of an average of 55 million 


bushels represents a rapid acceptance 


Kansas Oklahoma California New Mexico 
21,885 7,982 7,344 5,522 
17,801 10,614 5,328 4,060 
14,500 5,355 4,625 1,422 
49 468 12,915 3,920 5,560 
16,632 7,371 3,515 504 
11,488 7,314 5,510 1,127 
10,933 5.161 2,660 1,603 
26,576 9,680 4,234 3,738 
26,404 10,362 3,496 8,684 
42,096 20,280 5,304 7,985 
57,310 16,768 2,600 3,410 
18,536 4,248 3,990 903 
30,640 7,662 4,356 1,378 
45,038 4,797 7,644 2,660 
33,246 14,404 9,633 5550 
24,390 6,164 9,828 3,488 


of grain sorghums by growers as well 
as by stockmen. Production since 1941 
is shown in Exhibit 2. Also shown in 
Exhibit 2 is the annual production 
since 1941 for several of the leading 
states 

Now stop and think for a minute 
how big a pile 300 million bushels of 
grain sorghum will turn out to be if 
possibilities are realized! 





111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First _ Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
BUILDING 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











LOUIS, 
MO. 


IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


’ 
J. F 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILi ST, JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N. Y 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














Centenmal mics. inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


Cereal Chemistry Book 
Expanded, Updated 


MODERN CEREAL CHEM- 
ISTRY (5th Edition) by D. 
W. Kent-Jones, Ph.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.1.C., and A. J. Amos, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.1.C., ana- 
lytical and consulting chem- 
ists. The Northern Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., Liverpool, 
1957. 


rhe revision of 


“Modern 


considered 


Cereal 


Chemistry,” among the 


most authoritative and comprehen- 
ive texts in its field, has been pub- 
lished, a work made more valuable 
by the inclusion of much valuable 
material accumulated since the pre 


1947. In 
author, the 


was issued in 
the senior 
assumed such proportions, 
due to developments in the field of 
chemistry, that the current 
edition may well be the last with 
which he is able to associate himself 

All of the original chapters on 
baking, the composition of wheat and 
milling products, flour characteristics 


ious edition 
the words of 


work has 


cereal 


cereal chemistry and the nutritive 
value of cereal products of such great 
technical value to chemists and bak- 
ing technologists since the boo was 


1924 are 
several 
subjects 
evolved since the 


first published in 
cluded, plus 
chapters on 


again in- 
important new 
which have 
previous edition 10 
years ago 


The wealth of new material in- 
cluded, completely aside from the 
original work, is testimony to the 
idvancements made the past several 

irs in such fields as the investiga- 
tion and identification of sugars in 
flour; studies since 1947 in the field 


bread improvement; the science of 


deformation and flow of matter, 
rheological studies of dough 

Studies made since the end of 
World War II on the contamination 


of insect pests in flour are treated at 
ngth, and liberally sprinkled with 
harts and photographs. This particu- 


lar section should be of wide value 
not only to the chemist and the mil- 
ler but to others concerned with re- 


methods of control 


and flour. 


earch and 
in grain 


pest 


The text should be of considerable 
alue to baking technologists, and to 
bakers, because of its clear, easy-to 


id manner of 
chapter on the 


presentation. The 
techniques and chem- 

t! of the baking process is one of 
the longest in the book. The authors 
ce te near'y 30 pages to discussions 
of such subjects as diastatic 
molds and bacteria in the 


action, 
bread pro- 


cess, proteolytic and 
and gas production and retention 
Sections of the same chapter discuss 
acid production in doughs, bread fla- 
vor, and observations on staling. The 
chapter is generously illustrated to 
make each section clear and informa- 
tive. Bakers will be interested, too, 
in reading the section on special uses 
of wheat and flour, including self- 
rising 

The 


enzyme action, 


varieties 
longest chapter in 
actually a separate section of almost 
120 pages, is given over wholly to 
explaining and illustrating the chemi- 
cal and microbiological techniques 
necessary to clarify the many ana- 
lytical problems of cereal chemistry. 
The rapid rise to economic promi- 
nence of scientific animal feeding is 
clearly indicated by the fact that this 
5th edition of “Modern Cereal Chem- 
istry” gives its second longest chap- 
ter, 60 pages, to the subject of cereal 
and balanced rations for livestock. 
The time involved in revising and 


the book, 


up-dating the text can be illustrated 
again by the fact that a score of the 
world’s leading authorities on the 


subject are listed as contributing 





That's Our 


Golden Loaf’” 2%} 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











“For SUPER Results 


25) USE QUAKER 
r"; fila BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Seccessers te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, lac. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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rr) > a serving as a division sales manager 
& ae ea Pillsbury Feed Division Commenting on these changes G 


sanin co 


conrent ey Sets Up Marketing Unit R. Peterson said, “Today business 


needs to recognize changes in the 

MINNEAPOLIS—The feed division market and the need for tailormade 
of Pillsbury Mills, Ine, has estab marketing programs to meet them 
lished a marketing department for With these moves we will be able to 
the development of all marketing, give closer upport to our fleld sales 


S } ‘ » v y . > 
sales and advertising programs, G. R personnel by our headquarters sales 
Peterson, general manager of th management 
feed division, has announced 


SREAO 18 THE @TAFF rue 


BRAZILIAN WHEAT PRICE 

In Brazil the guaranteed minimum 
wheat price in the 1957-58 crop year, 
beginning in November, is equivalent 
to $2.56 bu., compared with about 
$3.06 in 1956-57. The price will be in 
creased each month by about 2% 
bu. to promote orderly marketing by 
encouraging growers to hold their 
wheat 


rhe new department will be head 
ed by John K. Hubbard, formerly 
sale manager of the division 
Working with Mr. Hubbard in the 
marketing department will be two 
market planning managers: R. W 
{ Siebrasse for the south and east, and 
tobert W. Jones for the central and 
; west. Mylan E. Ross will be market 
i Se & & , ing research manager; Jack Deleamp 
IN OPERATION—Two 300,000-bu. capacity grain elevators now in operation ate ‘a Hh se — ~ pean ren 7-"~ 
in two South Carolina cities are shown here. At the left is an elevator owned avid W. Martin will continue in 
by the Sumter Grain Co. at Sumter. The other is that of the Central Grain or 
Co. at Cameron. The two elevators handle all grains produced in the area, Mr. Hubbard has been with the 


>. 
including barley, oats, wheat, corn, soybeans and milo. The 190-ft. tall struc- feed division since 1947. He completed American Ace 


: Pillsbury’s executive training ro 
tures are modern, having hydraulic truck dumping equipment, rail loading and 7 , ining p 




















unloading facilities, handling systems rated at 7,500 bu. per hour and oil-fired een aatear nis cake ae —A superior bread 
1,000-bu. per hour Aeroglide grain driers. <a ion Geneniieds a pe = of feed fl illed i 
president in charg our, milled in one 

n r port f the latest edition vert ven ry ee of the West's very 

plus wameveus clkers whe Sebel be Crown Zellerbach Mr. Siebrasse has been with thi finest flour mills. 
nsuitant copy re ade1 and sources Reports Income em dap citing “ ™ oud “ee . 

if citiaiaene a panes formerly assistant to the manager o American Flours, Inc. 
1 te ea a eae ee SAN FRANCISCO Despite a 2% sales service. Mr. Jones has he id MEWTON, KANSAS 

PONS Ries te al notin thn ibject mat- ‘merease in sales during the first half 1098 ts p Ape ong meee Repo 

ter and the text itself that the origi- °f 1957, Crown Zellerbach Corp.'s net sada ti a ra Z sin t. He ne 

nal edition issued in 1924 covered income of $18,776,000 was $62 mil- ey a ~Mcaewe 





. , . formerly manager of concentrate 
nly wheat, a point noted by the _ lion or 248% less than for the same 


a sale LC ‘ ‘ ‘ 
iuthor The current edition covers, period of 1956, the firm has an- — Ross Pillsbury PAI ER SACKS 


joined in 1954 
in addition to wheat, the various nounced to set up a marketing research de FOR MILLERS 
aspect [ rye, oats, corn, rice, soya Net income per share of common partment for the feed division. M1 
ind the potato, and i iccompanied stock was $1.31 for the first six Delcamp has been plant service ad The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co, 
by a bibhi raphy of ove! 1,000 refer- months as compared to $1.76 for 1956 ministrator for the area served by CINCINNATI, O 
ences 


Second quarter earnings were $9.32 the Clinton, Iowa, mill. He 
million, or roughly the same as the company in 1950 
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. N ‘ . : e " Chicago 8, tt. 
y $4 million above the ment and feed sales experience. He 3939 So. Union Ave g 
ome Grown Wheat million, roughly 
same period last year. Although pro- has handled various sales and sale Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Use Target duction of certain paper machines management jobs, was appointed to Producers of 
seas ' , f Jul was curtailed, paper and paperboard his present position in 1940 after DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
LONDO “ By — niddle oO “ioe output for the first half amounted to 
the British four milling industry had 951 739 tons, 23522 tons above 1976 
rbed 1,250000 long tons of home ine te i . , 
rown wheat from the 1956 harvest. "* “= = P| | ES | I h | | WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
mae Nathanael dameciebien af Satin OREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe BE« + GRAIN MERCHANTS 
i Tie va nal i SOC” Ol Ol ? Ss —_ via _ — Operating: 
ind Irish Millers told the government NEW ZEALAND PRICE B A K E R Y F ie) U R Ss Chicage Great Western Klevator 
nd the farmers’ union that it would = LONDON—The price of wheat to Wolcott & Lincoln ilevater 
ide r to hit this target when hat growers in New Zealand for the 1957- The Colorado iting & Elevator Co Wellington, Kansas 
t began last fall 58 season has been fixed at the equiv- penera!l Ullice woner ree Main Cites: Raseee Saree MO. 
Reporti tne con plet I of the alent of $1.56 bu _ 
} Joseph McArthur Rank, presi- 
dent t millers i ciation, said 
t the chievement represented a 
redetort one rartot | Pillad foe WOUD with CHEYENNE 
she industrs tt had | Filled for wit 
t bee! lone without <¢« derable ee NEBRED 
difficu Much of the heat from 
acca aes aoe ae = PAWNEE 
na tl liers experienced trouble <q I 
vith wheat spoiled b r-drying on , ; TURKEY 
tne I Market ( aitions for = ‘ 
f rown wheat had proved diffi 1 Va ame ‘ 
cult during the Suez crisis when sup- hese dependable Nebraska 
plies were short and prices high, All wheats, well-known to bakers 
these factors, Mr. Rank stressed, had and millers for top-notch baking 
been present during a period when 7 f qualities, make up most of the 
petition in flour quality had sel amous for Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
dor hee ore acute 


terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 
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For more than half a century, the 
fine bakeshop performance of 
POLAR BEAR flour has come 
from concentration on a single 
standard of high quality. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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dam, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.e Oklahoma Flour Mills ¢ i y Mill, EL Reno, Oklahoma ¢ 4,000 cwts. daily capacity 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MAINTAINS QUALITY WITH THE HELP OF 


W&T Flour Treatment 


In seventeen mills throughout the United States, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Company stresses quality in its finished prod- 
ucts —“home office” quality, no matter where the mill is located. 
One of its means of securing this quality is the use of Wallace & 
Tiernan’s products and services. 


For flours treated to the optimum of maturity and to satisfy 
the most rigid baking requirements, CM&E uses the Dyox® 
Process to produce chlorine dioxide as a fresh, sharp gas without 
storage. 


For pin-point pH control of pastry flours, it uses W&T Beta 
Chlora® control units that permit individual stream treatment 





ee ——_»z_z_»___ a with only one control valve setting. Chlorine application is easily 
Chlora Cont nit. Unit applies chlorine gas accurate ° 
ond dependably to individual Nout streams. ; read on an accurately calibrated scale. 
yox ynit is in right foreground. Here, chlorine dioxide gas, 
generated in sit s accurately metere< o flour rear a 
o08, not 08 0 liquid — ” siciiaiiaalee For best color dress and the peak of color removal, CM&E 
‘ . , ; 
a a ee eT ee uses Novadelox”, applied through the reliable, mill-tested, W&T 
bes color remova and dependable application Simile 
_ ieadien ore sed for the Pia a of N Ric HMENT-A ves Heavy Duty NA Feeder. 
mixes for the enrichment of flour 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Company is only one of the many 
milling companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is 
not one of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s 
complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














“Please, may I have 





some bread and butter?” 






When you’re going to bed, a piece of bread and 
butter is a comforting thing to have in your fist. 

When you get a little older, a piece of bread and 
butter is a good thing after a big day in first grade. 

And as we step through life, this piece of bread 
becomes the mainstay of the meal. We take it for 
granted, like air and water. 

Only the most important things are taken for 
granted, when you get right down to it. Mankind 
has been counting bread as a basic part of living 
for several thousand years. 

General Mills counts bread as basic, too. For 
that reason, General Mills still grinds good wheat 
into good flour. 

And so that your children will eat even finer 
} \ bread than you did as a child, General Mills is still 
~s\ refining and testing and improving the flour that 

makes bread, the staff of life. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread. 


General 


e 
Mills 





